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LITERATURE. 


Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John 
Rhys. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Ir may be held an impertinence, if not an 
arrogance, on the part of a writer, that he 
should dream of reviewing a book of special 
and recondite learning, unless he be versed 
in its particular kind of study. Here is a 
book, written by the Oxford professor of 
Celtic: thoroughly to estimate it, a critic 
must be a student, if not a master, of many 
sciences—of philology, anthropology, archae- 
ology, palaeography, history; he must be 
learned in the Celtic tongues, and in all 
forms of tradition, myth, and folk lore; 
he requires a familiarity with the early 
language and literature of France, with 
mediaeval Latin, with Anglo-Saxon; if he 
be something of a numismatologist and 
epigraphist, so much the better. And, since 
many of these sciences and studies are of 
comparatively recent growth, he must keep 
in contact with the numerous theories of the 
day. If you are not such a man, so certain 
people say, confine yourself to talking about 
Shelley’s first wife, and Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
last ballade. So there appears, and daily 
deepens, a division between learning and 
literature, disastrous to both. And yet it 
would seem that there is a middle way 
between these two extremes. Let us illus- 
trate it by two examples: M. Renan is not 
a Celtic specialist; Matthew Arnold was a 
specialist in nothing; yet the essays and 
lectures of those two men, upon things 
Celtic, have done an immense service to the 
cause of Celtic scholarship. Any Celtic 
scholar can detect mistakes in their work ; 
but nothing has more impressed upon the 
general mind the importance of Celtic 
studies than these graceful and enchanting 
reflections. It must always be the specialist 
who decides questions of actual fact; but 
there should always be the accomplished 
scholar, who, without special knowledge, 
may be trusted to speak upon the ascer- 
tained results of the specialist, and so to 
set difficult and recondite studies in living 
relation to general literature and culture. 
A man, who has been well educated accord- 
ing to the general standard, need not be 
frightened away from such a book as this, 
nor even from books far less attractive, far 
more intricate; if his mind be well discip- 
lined, his intellectual interests vigorous, his 
love of knowledge sincere, he can do more 
than tell us, in an affected jargon, that this 
- Is exquisite, and that poet is supreme. 

0 one wishes him to set up pretentions to 
great learning; but he should recognise 
that from learning and from mnouliclige 








comes that power of appreciation which 
gives its value to a lettered life. To be 
shut out from all scientific knowledge, and 
to exist upon a thin diet of impressions, 
appears to be the choice of most young 
‘men of letters” at the present time. But 
such is the power upon the mind of discip- 
line and of education, that no true know- 
ledge can remain in the mind as so much 
barren stuff: it must influence the mind in 
a thousand ways. You will write your 
triolets with greater beauty of form and 
charm of manner, when you have made your 
own something from all that vast treasure 
of knowledge open to you. 

Taking Prof. Rhys’s book from this point 
of view, not criticising its assertions, but 
appreciating its general value, a very 
labyrinth confronts us. But Prof. Rhys has 
the rare virtue of lucidity: he leads us 
straight to the goal, through a profusion of 
obscure passages and ways, never tiring us, 
and never confusing us. Yet he has no 
weak condescension to the general reader ; 
it is a book full of special erudition and re- 
search. This is as it should be. In any 
professor we look for rigorous and scientific 
accuracy, but in a Celtic professor we look 
for other virtues also. Those who miss the 
charm of his work, who find in it merely 
the terrors of abstruse science, can have 
little imagination and no humour. Scientific 
it is; dull and repellent it certainly is not. 
Reading it, we experience all the excitement 
and ardour of the chase, as we follow 
these dim heroes of romance, and ghosts 
of mythology, and shadows of legend. 
Thoroughly to comprehend Prof. Rhys, in 
his Arthurian studies, a knowledge of his 
Hilbert Lectures is indispensable, together 
with that general idea of Celtic British 
history, furnished by his small book upon 
the subject. There are certain variations 
between them: for example, the treatment 
of Conchobar; but the main positions are 
the same in all these works. Naturally, the 
person of Arthur himself interests us 
most; and, before approaching Prof. 
Rhys’s conclusions, let us consider a little 
the traditional ideas of the great king. 
What was held concerning him when 
Justice Shallow ‘‘ was Sir Dagonet in 
Arthur’s show’; or when Skelton read “ of 
Arthur’s round table, with his knightes com- 
mendable, and Dame Gaynour hys quene, 
was somewhat wanton I wene;” or when 
Hawes said of him and his knights, that 
‘‘in royall bokes and gestes historiall, their 
fame is knowen, right hye tryumphall ;” or 
when Carew, in that gorgeous masque of 
Inigo’s invention, addressed Charles and 
Henrietta with ‘‘ we bring Prince Arthur, 
or the brave St. George himself, great 
Queen, to you; you'll soon discern him; 
and we have a guy, a beavis, or some true 
round-table knight, as ever fought for lady, 
to each beauty brought ;” or when Blount, 
in that rare seventeenth century Glosso- 
graphia, defines “‘ Arthur” thus : 

‘‘a Latin name in Juvenal, drawn from the 
goodly fixed star Arcturvs, and that from 
Arctus, is the Bear, as Ursicinus among the 
Romans. The famous Arthur made this name 
renowned among the Britains. Cam. But 
why may not Arthure be rather a British word 
composed of Arth, which signifies a Bear; and 
gur, signifying a man, Vir? So Arthur, quasi 





a man that for his strength and terror may be 
called, or is like, a Bear.” 

This last passage shows a commendable 
desire to get at the truth philological, as 
does a passage of Daniel on behalf of 
truth historical. That ‘ well-languaged” 
favourite of Wordsworth tells the traditional 
story of “that huge dumb heap” brought 
from Africa to Ireland, by the devil, in one 
night, and thence “ from giants’ hands 
redeemed by Merlin’s slight” and set u 
‘near Ambri” in memory of the British 
massacre by Hengist. And he patheti- 
cally asks, ‘‘ but is antiquity so great 
a liar?” concluding rightly enough, that 
not antiquity, but credulity, is responsible 
for traditional fictions. It would be inter- 
esting to compile an account of the beliefs 
held by learned men, upon early British 
history, from Chaucer to Dryden; to know 
what was Milton’s view of the matter, more 
clearly than his brief sketch shows it us ; to 
know what King James really thought, 
when he ome Prince Henry not to 
‘leave the seed of division among his pos- 
teritie ; as befell to this Ile, by the division 
and assignment thereof, to the three sonnes 
of Brutus, Locrine, Albanact, and Camber.’ 

Prof. Rhys holds, as historically probable, 
that Arthur was Comes Britanniae, the 
highest officer in the island, after the de- 
parture of the Romans, so that in “the 
Emperor Arthur,” his usual title in Welsh 
literature, ‘‘we have a remnant of our 
insular history.” Mythologically, Arthur is 
a culture hero of the familiar type. But 
here we see the complexity of these in- 
vestigations ; of those necessary processes, 
identification, equation, localisation. How 
much of a given story is distorted history ? 
What does it owe to early Latin chronicles 
and their prepossessions? How far is it 
tinged with romantic colours from France ? 
How far does it represent, or misrepresent, a 
primitive Celtic myth? Hew can that myth 
be grouped, compared, correlated, with 
other myths of other mythologies? And 
what does it lead us to infer, far back 
among the obscure places of anthropology ? 
No light task, this; but in each of Prof. 
Rhys’s sixteen chapters we advance towards 
solutions of these questions. Only the 
specialist may venture, as I have said, to 
criticise ; but an “ outsider” may be allowed 
to make a few remarks illustrating the 
general interest of the book. 

In his most fascinating chapter upon the 
Isles of the Dead, Prof. Rhys does not quote 
those strange lines of Claudian Jn Rufinum, 
I., 123-128 — a passage discussed by 
Addison : 

‘* Est locus, extremum qua pandit Gallia littus 
Oceani praetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulysses 
Sanguine libato populum movisse silentem, 
Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 
Flebilis auditur questus: simulacra coloni 
Pallida defunctasque vident migrare figuras.’ 

Upon this passage, Gesner has a long note 
in which he quotes the “fabula de litoris 
Gallici incolis piscatoribus Francorum im- 
perio subjectis, trajicere animas e Gallia in 
Brittaniam consuetis, quam refert Tzetzes 
ad Lycophr. 1200.” He gives the Greek at 
length, adding that the account is ‘‘ omnibus 
prope verbis contractam ex narratione Pro- 
copii.” And he concludes by suggesting 
that the purgatories of St. Patrick and of 
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St. Brandan were hence derived. Hettinger | 
gives a list of some nine such visions of 
hell, mostly earlier in date than Dante, and | 
many of them clearly derived from or sug- 

ested by heathen legend. Mr. Keary, in 
Fis recent book upon the Viking Age, draws 
out the likeness in feature of all such 
Christian stories to those of heathen 
mythology. The same writer, speaking of 
the ‘Elysian Fields of the North,” by their 
name of the Glittering Fields, Glaesisveilir, 
remarks that “‘ this name answers, more or 
less, to the glass mountain of our fairy 
tales. It was a Celtic belief also.” 
This helps to force upon us the belief 
that in ‘‘Glastonbury” we have, as so 
many scholars have thought, the same 
idea. It is curious to see that Prof. Rhys 
quotes a passage of Plutarch, De Defectu 
Oraculorum, to illustrate the ancient belief 
in Western Isles of the Dead, sometimes 
represented by our islands; since the same 
5 was quoted, two centuries ago, by 
vr. Henry More, the Platonist and Cartesian, 
in his Immortality of the Soul, to prove that 
after death the soul of man either rose from 
its “‘ aerial vehicle”’ to an aetherial, or fell 
from it to a terrestrial. What will the 
passage be quoted to prove two centuries 
hence ? Another attractive question is the 
character of Urien, Lord of the Evening. 
Whence was derived the fantastic mediaeval 
conception of Sir Urien, the Devil in his 
most lecherous and vulgar form? We all 
remember him inthe Walpurgisnacht : ‘* Dort 
sammelt sich der grosse Hauf, Herr Urian 
sitzt oben auf.” It is possible that Blake, 
whose knowledge of Celtic things was rather 
strange, derived from some stray hint of 
Urogen or Urien the idea of his Urizen, 
whose attributes are precisely those assigned 
to Urien in Welsh mythology. How far 
back, again, can be traced that story of 
Guinevere, alluded to in the Paradiso, where 
Beatrice, ‘‘ Ridendo, parve quella che tossio 
Al primo fallo scritto di Ginevra”? Is 
there any reference to the story, discoverable 
in Welsh, and earlier than the French and 
Malory versions ? 

But we might go on in this desultory way 
for ever, to the just irritation of scholars. 
I have but set down these rough notes to 
show that this kind of book may be partially 
enjoyed by one entirely without special 
scholarship. M. Gaston Paris and Dr. 
Zimmer, to name but two abroad ; some six 
or eight scholars at home ; these will give to 
this book a proper consideration. Dr. 
Gaster, also, will have to reckon with it in 
establishing his strange Arthurian theory. 
But there is no “man of letters’? who may 
not read it with profit and delight. ‘There 
is human nature,” says Mr. George 
Meredith, *‘ and there is Welsh nature ;” 
but Prof. Rhys writes in no spirit of carping 
patriotism. He will not allow much weight 
to Teutonic influence in English literature. 
How we rejoice! How Matthew Arnold would | 
have rejoiced to hear it! Bt, “‘ whatever 
preponderancy may be found in this work to 
the side of the Welsh,” to quote Warring- 
ton’s preface to his ‘“ History of Wales,” 
it is a feir and estimable preference. 
‘‘There can be no greater entertainment 
than to compare the rude Celtic simplicity | 
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read this book he might have modified that 


comparison. 

We cannot conclude without expressing a 
wish that Prof. Rhys, or some other Celtic 
scholar of equal power, would give us a 
Corpus Poeticum Occidentale, At present, 
ordinary readers are somewhat at a loss, 
Then, to quote Blake’s slightly grotesque 
eloquence, we should see 
‘** those naked heroes in the Welsh mountains— 
they are there now. Gray saw them in the 
person of his Bard on Snowdon; there they 


, dwell in naked simplicity ; happy is he who can 


see and converse with them above the shadows 
of generation and death.” 
We cannot all be mystics ; but we can all be 
reverent lovers of antiquity and of beauty. 
And scientific knowledge cannot destroy the 
poetry of the past; rather it increases our 
true sense of that poetry, to study such 
books as this by the Oxford professor of 
Celtic. Prose writer, philologist, man of 
science, though he be, we may apply to him, 
as to the best among his colleagues on Celtic 
scholarship, that great apostrophe of 
Landor : 
‘Lord of the Celtic dells ! 

Where Clwyd listens, as his minstrel tells 

Of Arthur, or Pendragon.”’ 
It is but the ignorant who will laugh; 
certainly not the poets. 

LionEL Jonson. 








Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland. (Chatto & Windus.) 


From one point of view this book is un- 
questionably disappointing. It supplies no 
fresh information of the first importance 
relating to the married life of the Carlyles ; 
and, of course, it may be argued that no 
addition should be made to the overflowing 
and embittered literature of this subject, 
unless it contains such information. At the 
same time no formal memoir of Mrs. Carlyle 
has, up till now, been published ; and she 
certainly deserved to have such a tribute 
paid to her memory, even although she has 
been portrayed in a host of attitudes, 
in the Reminiscences, in Mr. Froude’s 
biography of her husband, and in the various 
volumes of her Correspondence which have 
been published, and of which Mr. Ritchie’s 
Early Letters are the pleasantest reading. 
Besides, Mrs. Ireland has a special object 
in view : 

**to echo from my heart the opinions of those 
who were privileged to know Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle—those whose eyes were open to her deep 
isolated nature, her shining gifts, her unique 
charm, and her life of pain.” 

A new study of a tolerably familiar subject 
is always justified by success. 

Ample justification is supplied in the 
present instance. Mrs. Ireland does not 
disguise the weaknesses of her heroine— 
““when provoked, she showed a thoroughly 
unamiable side of her nature, and her 
words cut like knives”—and, unlike the 
majority of Mrs. Carlyle’s champions, she 
does not think it necessary to dilate upon 
the ‘selfishness’ or even the bearishness 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s husband. She puts in a 
nutshell, indeed, the whole story of the tem- 
porary difference between the two when she 
says— 


with modern refinement.” IHad Goldsmith | ‘Had he but shown sign of recognition, had 








he manifested some of the ‘small sweet 
courtesies of life,’ all had been well,” 


and 


‘this sensitive and highly strung wife, who 
passionately longed fur notice with that inborn 
longing which is the very root of some women’s 
nature was left constantly uusatisfied.” 


In plain words, Mrs. Carlyle—who, with 
her eyes wide open, entered into a union 
with a man who declared that he must be 
master in his own house, and of whom she 
herself said before marriage that he had 
“a towering intellect to command me, and 
a spirit of fire to be the guiding star of my 
life””—fretted and sought the refuge of 
silent, if not sullen, discontent, because her 
husband did not show her some of those 
small ‘attentions’? which pass for chival- 
ries in What-is-called-Society. One cannot 
but be grateful to Mrs. Ireland for reducing 
the mountain of Carlyle’s ill-treatment of 
his wife to his neglect of the ‘ small sweet 
courtesies of life.” Atthe same time, would 
not Mrs. Carlyle have acted more wisely, 
more nobly, and more in accordance with 
the views she held when she ventured on 
marriage, had she remonstrated with 
Carlyle himself on his unconscious unkind- 
ness, instead of nursing her wrath to 
keep it warm for such female curre- 
spondents as Mrs. Russell, of Thornhill? 
On reading once more the story of 
the estrangement between the Carlyles in 
connexion with the first Lady Ashburton, 
one thinks of nothing but the almost 
grotesque unreality of that estrangement. 
Mrs. Ireland not only takes a moderate and 
sensible view of this and other differences 
between the Carlyles, but she disposes of a 
great deal of the nonsense which has been 
written, fur which Mr. Froude is largely 
responsible, about the enormous sacrifice 
made by the daughter of a doctor in a 
small Scotch town in marrying a man of 
letters, who happened to be the son of a 
small Scotch farmer. é 


** We must always remember,” she says, ‘‘ that 
although, in one sense, Miss Welsh belonged to 
a superior class, and was accustomed to refine- 
ment and elegance of which the Carlyle family 
never dreawed, she yet received a certain 
promotion in marrying Thomas Carlyle, since 
his literary powers opened to her a far 
higher sphere of society than she could have 
entered as the wife of a man in such a 
position as her father had occupied—higher, 
indeed, than could easily have fallen to her lect 
through the acceptance of any suitor she had, 
or was likely to have had. And though her 
grace and brilliant gifts made her an addition 
to the best society, it must be doubted whether, 
save as Mrs. Carlyle, she would have had the 
opportunity of meeting constantly with the 
most intellectual and cultivated people in 
London.” 

Mrs. Ireland’s volume is chiefly valuable 
because it is the best balanced and 
most authoritative study of Mrs. Carlyle 
that has yet been published. Some of 
its minor excellences may be noticed. 
Nothing could be more elaborate than the 
account Mrs. Ireland gives of the Welsh 
ancestry. She calculates to a nicety—if 
not to a fault—how much there was of 
Knox, of Wallace, and of gipsy, blood 
in Mrs. Carlyle’s veins. Then no more 
detailed description has ever befvre been 
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given of Mrs. Carlyle’s pre-nuptial love | 


affairs. Mrs. Ireland publishes some 
letters of Mrs. Carlyle to Mrs. Dinning 
(the ‘‘ Grace Rennie” of the old Haddington 


days), Miss Jewsbury, and Mr. Henry) 


Larkin, that have never before appeared. 
The letters to Mrs. Dinning show their 
author at her best and kindliest, but are 
not otherwise remarkable. Finally, Mrs. 
Ireland writes brightly, carefully, and 
sympathetically. She is too effusive, how- 
ever—too fond of bursting out into adjectives 
like “ brilliant,” ‘‘ dainty,” and “ gifted ”— 
when speaking of her favourite. No doubt 
her enthusiasm is excusable ; she writes as 
a woman of a woman. None the less is the 
gushing and redundant expression of that 
enthusiasm a blot on an otherwise good 


book. 
WititamM WALLACE. 








War. By Col. F. Maurice. (Macmillans.) 


Tuts is a republication, with some addi- 
tions, of the article on ‘‘War” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Yivery competent 
judge will agree with Lord Wolseley that 
the volume deserves very high praise, for it 
is a philosophic essay and an_ excellent 
handbook. Col. Maurice, indeed, has not 
had space to illustrate the important lessons 
he teaches by the examination of memor- 
able campaigns—the best way to learn the 
facts of war ; and his style is somewhat in- 
volved and obscure. But he has admirably 
described the characteristics and the evolu- 
tion of the military art ; he has shown that, 
while it embodies permanent truths and 
retains features that never vary, itis usually 
in astate of progressive change ; and he has 
pointed out how it constantly tends to come 
under new and little-known conditions, 
which it is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand and master, especially in this age 
of material invention. From these con- 
siderations he deduces precepts of the 
gravest practical and present moment, 
and illustrated by examples necessarily 
few, but always apposite and deserving 
study, which require the careful atten- 
tion of chiefs of armies, and, indeed, 
of every thoughtful and earnest officer. 
This philosophy of the art, to use the 


expression, is followed by a dissertation, of | 


real value, on the strategy and tactics of 
modern war, dealing chiefly on the experi- 
ences of 1870, but with a reference to what 
has occurred since, and to the probabilities 
of the coming time; and the work ends 
with a vs2ful chapter, not so profound as it 
might have been, on military history and 
its teaching, and with a good selection of 
historical works on war. 

The keynote of Colonel Maurice’s book is 
that war is essentially a progressive art, at 
least while the estate of man improves. 
Like all arts, it depends on human genius 
and power; and these determine its pro- 
ducts in their higher aspects. The ex- 
ploits of Hannibal shine out, like monu- 
ments of grandeur, through the night of 
time; the campaigns of Napoleon are as 
distinctive as the masterpieces of Shakspere 
or Raphael. But the poet has to deal with 
scarcely changing words; the painter and 
sculptor with colours and marble ; it is the 


peculiarity of the warrior that he must 
adapt his efforts to material conditions which 
vary immensely. Moltke was not a Han- 
‘nibal or a Napoleon; but the army of 
Hannibal could not contend with an army 
'of the days of Napoleon; the army which 
won the great fight of Austerlitz would have 
been annihilated by the army which won at 
Gravelotte. In considering the art, there- 
fore, we must bear in mind that it may be 
| transformed by new conditions of a material 
kind, which constantly change ; and this is 
a cardinal fact to be grasped by the soldier. 
Colonel Maurice, we think, might have 
dwelt on tke circumstance that this phe- 
nomenon is by no means novel ; and that in 
all ages it has been one of the secrets of 
the success in war of illustrious chiefs that 
they have understood how new material 
conditions may affect their work and 
determine its character. It is believed 
that Hannibal would not have crossed 
the Alps had he not possessed an ex- 
plosive akin to dynamite. The discovery 
of gunpowder, as everyone knows, trans- 
formed the whole warfare of the Middle 
Ages. So, too, the growing numbers and 
power of infantry enabled Turenne to make 
his wars of marches, as distinguished from 
previous wars of sieges—a revolution of 
extreme importance; so the progress of 
husbandry and the multiplication of roads, 
which had taken place since the days of 
Frederick, appreciated by Napoleon with 
perfect insight, were among the causes of 
the great victories of his youth. In the 
same way the sagacious and full perception 
of the changes wrought in the nature of 
war by the material inventions of the last 
half century explains a great deal of the 
success of Moltke, and of the German armies 
in 1870-1. 

So long, therefore, as civilisation is grow- 
ing, war will certainly be a progressive art, 
largely affected by changing material con- 
ditions. How greatly these conditions, as 
they are due to the inventions of the last 
fifty years and to other causes of a 
material kind, have influenced tactics, 
is fully recognised: they have wrought 
a revolution in this sphere of the 
art, on which we shall say a word after- 
wards. It has been said, however, that 
they have had no effect on strategy — 
that is, on the great combinations, on the 
theatre of war, which guide armies and 
lead up to battles; and it is undoubtedly 
true that these will always mainly depend 
on the faculties of the chiefs in command. 
But it is not the less certain that material 
facts have, in all ages, affected strategy, 
and have specially affected it of late years ; 
and the military student should keep this 
fully in view. Cvlonel Maurice’s argument 
'on this head is one of the most valuable 
| parts of his work; and we would select it 
for special praise, if we differ from him in 
| some particulars. We can only refer to a 
few of the instances in which recent material 
conditions have told on strategy. The 
' growth of population and conscription have 
trebled and quadrupled the size of armies ; 
and as no single general can lead a great 
‘modern army, there must be more 
‘independence of separate commands than 
ever has been the case formerly. Again, 








railways have made the whole system 
of supplies and transport infinitely more 
effective than was thought possible, say, 
in the Crimean war ; and military operations 
have become more rapid, more ample, and 
even, perhaps, more decisive than was usual 
in the days of Napoleon. So, too, material 
conditions have told on strategy even in its 
manoeuvres and peculiar methods; the 
strategic movements of a preceding age 
may have different results, in some respects, 
if copied and undertaken in our own. For 
example, the telegraph and the communi- 
cation it may establish between converging 
armies made the invasion of Bohemia in 
1866 less perilous than it was in 1756-7, 
though Moltke’s strategy cannot Le deemed 
admirable. Again, the value of interior 
lines, as was seen even in the campaign 
of 1813, in operating against divided 
enemies may be less important than it was 
of old. An army of 300,000 men will be 
less formidable in this position to two 
armies of 150,000 each, than an army of 
60,000 to two of 30,000. So too, railways, 
we think, would make a sudden invasion 
like that of Napoleon in 1815 most difficult 
against superior forces ; and the telegraph, 
as Colonel Maurice observes, has rendered 
stratagems and surprises in war much less 
easy than in the first part of the century. 
We can hardly conceive how a chief of our 
time could conduct a campaign like that of 
Marengo. 

We can only glance at the account, in 
this work, of the strategy and tactics of 
modern war; it is well considered and 
really practical. If strategy has undergone 
changes, it does not vary in its essential 
principles. These are in accord with the 
nature of things, and spring out of the 
faculties of man; and whatever the con- 
ditions, they will always apply. The chief 
of these principles is that you should always 
bring superior force to the decisive point ; 
but the means to accomplish this end are of 
many kinds. You can aim at crushing your 
enemy in pitched battles; or you can 
attempt to gather on his flank and rear, or 
to compel him to fight in a bad position ; 
or you can strike at his communications, 
and thus deprive his army of military 
power and efficiency. How to accomplish 
these and other results has always been a 
general’s object ; and probably, in the case 
of the huge armies of our day, blows at 
the communications will be most destruc- 
tive. We pass to the sphere of modern 
tactics ; and here we have to consider many 
new facts, and to search for principles to be 
deduced fromthem. The range and efficacy 
of rifled guns and small arms have made the 
infantry formations of the past obsolete ; 
you will never again see attacks in close 
columns or lines. But infantry tactics are 
not the less an art; and these depend upon 
the twofold circumstance, that the footman 
of our time is more intelligent and self- 
reliant than his predecessors, and that 
extended order is the only chance of avoid- 
ing the frightful effects of the firearms of 
our day. Discipline that will make the 
soldier ready and bold but as obedient to 
command as of old, and not mechanical 
drill, is what is now required; and the best 
formations for attack seem to be small 
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groups of men, continually supported by 
ups in reserve, that cao move in rapid 
order, and make the best use of their arms. 
As for cavalry, its power may have perhaps 
increased. Certainly, it cannot attack un- 
broken foot, given time to fire and to see 
the horsemen ; but, in the case of the great 
armies of the time, it may have grand 
opportunities to fall on an enemy, from 
under cover or from folds in the ground ; 
and mounted infantry, though a different 
arm, is also one that may be very effec- 
tive. The arm of artillery should be more 
than ever trained to throw a collected and 
accurate fire, and to prepare the battle for 
the attacking force, or in retreat to cover 
the infantry; but Napoleon’s reserves of 
ns are things of the past, and as many 
Cestestes as possible should be pushed to 
the front. As to the combined action of 
the three arms, we can only refer to Col. 
Maurice’s work for excellent and judicious 
remarks. 
Col. Maurice, in concluding, has given us 
a chapter on military history and its use to 
the soldier. This is, we think, the least 
valuable part of his book. He has scarcely 
gone into the depths of the subject. Mili- 
tary history is, in a special way, a philosophy 
teaching by examples; and the art of war 
is not to be set out in a series of 4 priori 
rules, but is to be gathered from the 
exploits of great captains. Whatever may 
be the material conditions of warfare at any 
given period, there are certain controlling 
truths which transcend them; and as mind 
rules matter, and the faculties of man must 
always play an immense part in war, the 
achievements of the past are of supreme 
importance in the study of the noble pro- 
fession of arms. We shall illustrate what 
we mean by two or three examples out of 
hundreds written on tho face of history. 
The command of the sea may be decisive in 
war, whether its instruments be rude and 
weak, or perfect : it gave Rome her triumph 
in the Second Punie War, after Hannibal 
had brought her to the verge of ruin; 
it secured the allies success in the sioge of 
Sebastopol. Again, many of the higher 
operations of war must remain precedents 
for all ages: certain methods of strategy 
may, perhaps, be more or less effective as 
time brings its changes; but the conflict 
on the Metaurus, some of the marches of 
Turenne, the manoeuvres that led to Marengo 
and Ulm, teach lessons of equal importance, 
at least, as those of the campaign of 1870-1. 
War, too, in its grandest facts, in its ‘‘ divine 
side,” to use Napoleon’s expressive phrase, 
is essentially a contest between opposing 
leaders which brings out their moral and 
intellectual powers ; and the play and action 
of these has, in most contests, had decisive 
effects on the ultimate issue. The cam- 
paigns of Moltke form no exception to a 
truth which has only seemed obscured 
because the German armies had an over- 
whelming superiority of force in 1870, and 
even in 1866, beyond mere numbers. For 
instance, had Turenne stood in the 
place of Benedek, we should scarcely have 
witnessed the day of Sadowa ; had Napoleon 
held the staff of Bazaine, the army of the 
Rhine would not have been shut up igno- 
miniously in Metz as if in a trap. ‘The 








history of war, therefore, as it illustrates 
truths universally applicable in every age, 
is of the very highest practical value ; it is 
most significant that Napoleon recommends 
the soldier who seeks to master his art to 
study the campaigns of seven commanders, 
none of whom, excepting Frederick the 
Great, can be said to have led a modern 
army. 
Witutam O’Connor Morris. 








Lays of Country Home and Friends. By Ellen 
O’Leary. (Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & 
Walker.) 


Tuts unpretending little volume charms by 
its absolute simplicity and absence of literary 
artifice. Its author was Irish of the Irish; 
and these unstudied songs, coming straight 
from her heart, go straight to the heart of 
those to whom Ireland is more than a name. 
They are homely songs, sung with tears in 
the voice, artless in the best sense of the 
word, full of feeling, tender and deep, 
which seems to tremble into expression on 
the lips of the singer without a self-con- 
scious phrase. The best of them should 
come to her countrymen and countrywomen 
scattered in strange lands as things racy of 
the soil, Irish shamrocks with the dew on 
them. The worst of them are at least un- 
pretending verses, genuine of their kind. 
There is nothing here of the ornate simplicity 
of the cultured versemaker, or of that studied 
pathos which makes the reader feel a little 
after-taste of shame when he has been moved 
by it. There is rather something of that 
almost stern reticence of feeling which is 
characteristic of the best kind of Irish 
character. There are also quaint old- 
fashioned turns of expression, which would 
seem stiff and affected in any English 
writer, but which still live a belated life in 
Irish national poetry. 

Miss O’Leary lived in the midst of that 
Fenian movement which failed in 1865 ; and 
many of her poems are the outcome of the 
emotions of this period of struggle, so full of 
hope and yet so hopeless. In these poems 
there are none of those rhetorical flourishes 
which we find in many of the patriotic 
effusions of her countrymen. There is little 
or nothing that a critic could take exception 
to on the score of bad taste. Whatever 
one may think of the movement itself, there 
can be now doubt as to Miss O’Leary’s deep 
love of her country, and of the friends with 
whom she worked and suffered. At worst, 
the reader can but regret that she has the 
defects of her merits, that in some of her 
poems there are lines which make him wish 
that she had studied the art of versification 
a little more closely. 

A few extracts will suffice to recommend 
the little book to thoso capable of feeling 
its simple charm. 

Here is a little song on the death of a 
political prisoner in Millbank gaol. 


“To Gop anp IRELAND TRUE. 


‘* T sit beside my darling’s grave, 
Who in the prison died, 
And tho’ my tears fall thick and fast, 
I think of him with pride : 
Ay, softly fall my tears like dew, 
For one to God and Ireland true. 











***] love my God o’er all,’ he said, 
‘ And then I love my land, 
And next I love my Lily sweet, 
Who pledged me her white hand ; 
To each—to all—I’m ever true, 
To God—to Ireland, and to you.’ 


‘* No tender nurse his hard bed smoothed, 
Or softly raised his head ; 
He fell asleep and woke in heaven, 
Ere I knew that he was dead ; 
Yet why should I my darling rue ? 
He was to God and Ireland true. 


** Oh ! ’tis a glorious memory, 
I’m prouder than a queen 
To sit beside my hero’s grave, 
And think on what has been : 
And oh, my darling, I am true 
To God—to Ireland—and to you.”’ 


‘A LreGEND or Tyrone. 
(The first and last stanzas are omitted.) 

‘* Crouched round a bare hearth in hard, frosty 

weather, 
Three lone helpless weans cling closely together ; 
Tangled those gold locks once bonnie and bright, 
There's no one to fondle the baby to-night. 

‘* “My mammie I want ; oh! my mammie I want !’ 

The big tears stream down with a low wailing 
chaunt. 

Sweet Eily’s slight arms enfold the gold head ; 

* Poor weeny Willie, sure mammie is dead.’ 

** * And daddie is crazy from drinking all day, 
Come down, holy angels, and take us away !’ 
Eily and Eddie keep kissing and crying— 
Outside, the weird winds are sobbing and sighing. 

‘¢ A}l in a moment the children are still, 

Only a quick coo of gladness from Will. 

The sheeling no longer seems empty or bare, 

For, clothed in soft raiment, the mother stands 
there. 

‘‘ They gather around her, they cling to her dress ; 
She rains down soft kisses for each shy caress ; 
Her light, loving touches, smooth out tangled 

lock 


ocks, 
And pressed to her bosom the baby she rocks. 

** He lies in his cot, there’s a fire on the hearth ; 
To Eily and Eddie ’tis heaven upon earth, 
For mother’s deft fingers have been everywhere, 
She lulls them to rest in the low suggaun chair. 


‘* They gaze open-eyed, then the eyes gently close, 

As petals fold into the heart of a rose, 

But ope soon again in awe, love, but not fear, 

And fondly they murmur, ‘ Our mammie is here.’ 
‘* She lays them down softly, she wraps them 

around, 

They lie in sweet slumbers, she starts at a 

sound ! 

The cock loudly crows, and the spirit’s away— 

The drunkard steals in at the dawning of day.”’ 

‘A Mother’s Lament,” the song ‘Oh, 
I’m watching, oh, I’m watching,” ‘ My 
Dead,” ‘Home to Carriglea,” ‘ Ireland’s 
Dead,” ‘‘ God bless the Little Children,” are 
all genuine poems of their kind, but too 
long to quote. 

A photograph of Miss O’Leary fronts the 
title page ; and there is an interesting intro- 
duction by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, giving some 
account of the Fenian movement in which 
she played her part. 

J. TopHUNTER. 








TWO COURTIER POETS OF HENRY VIII. 


Deux Gentilshommes-Poetes de la Cour de 
Henry VIII. Par Edmond Bapst, Secré- 
taire d’Ambassade. (Paris: Plon.) 


Tus is an important contribution to the 


literary history of England, and deserves 
all the more consideration at our hands as 
being the work of an industrious foreigner 
who has examined our old MSS. and state 
papers with a care and fulness not often 
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found in the researches of our own country- 
men. M. Bapst, however, is anything but 
a mere Dryasdust. He is a most genuine 
lover of literature, and appears to take 
special delight in early English verse, of 
which he has culled and translated into 
his own language several exquisite speci- 
mens in the book before us. It is true 
these selections are almost all made with a 
biographical rather than with a literary 
purpose; but they are all the more enjoy- 
able, because in this way their true signifi- 
cance becomes apparent. Thus, the double 
result of M. Bapst’s labours is to exhibit 
some phases of court life in the days of 
Henry VIII., and to give additional relish 
to the poetry of the time. 

But who are the two ‘ gentilshommes 
pottes” here treated of ? The two court 
poets of the period always named together 
are Wyatt and Surrey; they are supposed, 
though quite erroneously, to have been 
intimate friends ; and, as no other two are 
so well known, the reader will probably 
suppose that they are the pair treated of in 
this volume. This, however, is not the 
case. Surrey is, indeed, the second of the 
two; but the first is Lord Rochford, the 
unhappy brother of Anne Boleyn, of whom, 
though he is included in Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors, very few Englishmen 
are aware that he was a poet at all. 

It is a fact, however, as we know from 
good authorities, that he did write verses; 
only what verses he wrote it is not possible 
now to say. One poem, first printed in 
Tottel’s Miscellany and commonly attributed 
to Wyatt, might fairly be ascribed to him 
on the testimony of Sir John Harington, 
but that Dr. Nott informs us he had seen 
the original of it signed by Sir T. Wyatt 
himself. M. Bapst, however, does not 
attach much credit to Dr. Nott’s testi- 
mony in the matter; which is surely a little 
strange, seeing that the latter has actually 
given in his book a facsimile of Wyatt’s 
handwriting from the MS. in which this 
poem occurs, and there are many other 
specimens with which it can be compared, 
So that, unless we suppose Wyatt to have 
put his signature to another man’s composi- 
tion, it is hard to doubt the authorship. 
Indeed, if we did so, we should almost be 
driven to the very bold supposition that 
Rochford was a greater master of lyric verse 
than Wyatt; for the poem in question, 
beginning 


“My lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I must waste,”’ 


is really superior in its melody to the great 
majority of Wyatt’s compositions. 

Such an hypothesis would require better 
evidence to support it than Sir John 
Harington’s testimony. But whatever his 
practical merits may have been, it is certain 
that Rochford was a man of very consider- 
able ability ; and his life is so closely con- 
nected with the story of his unfortunate 
sister, that all that may be known of it has 
special interest in relation to one of the 
most striking passages in English history. 
Here M. Bapst has done very good service 
indeed, showing how very ably he acquitted 
himself in various foreign embassies, every- 
one of them connected with the interests of 
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his sister, which required very delicate 
handling. 

Yet, painstaking and valuable as this 
work certainly is, I cannot help expressing , 
some surprise at one or two incidental 
opinions expressed by the author,. which 
really go far to prevent a just appreciation 
of the facts he has himself brought to 
light. I mean especially opinions touching 
Anne Boleyn. That he should agree with 
Mr. Friedmann and Mr. Round in believing 
Anne to have been older than her sister 
Mary is a point on which I might perhaps 
refrain from criticism, though, to my mind, 
I confess, the weight of evidence is entirely 
the other way; but that he thinks her 
seniority established beyond a doubt is 
really somewhat amazing. He is also 
equally certain that Anne was Wyatt’s 
mistress before she married the king; but 
here he has at leat the distinct testimony 
of Harpsfield, and there is no doubt what- 
ever that a good deal of flirtation went on 
between them, as there did also between 
her and [Yercy. But if this particular 
scandal was not due to prejudice at a later 
date, how does M. Bapst explain the fact 
that, when so many other victims were 
immolated, quite unjustly, to the rage of 
Henry VIII. on Anne Boleyn’s fall, the 
one man against whom there was real 
matter of offence escaped merely with a 
few days’ imprisonment? Or, again, is it 
conceivable that the mistress of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt should for a long time have resisted 
the advances of the king? For M. Bapst 
admits that she did so; and indeed, it is 
hardly possible to suppose otherwise, seeing 
that it was only by not yielding too soon 
that she at length succeeded in sharing 
Henry’s throne. 

Anne was no saint, and it would have 
been strange if she had been; but to do her 
justice we must think of her as one who, in 
a court full of free love and amorous min- 
strelsy, evinced some degree of self-control. 
Her coquetry constituted at least half her 
charms (for of her beauty there was more 
than one opinion), and imposed a certain limit 
upon familiarity. After reading Sir William 
Kingston’s letters about her conversation 
when she was in the Tower, I think it hard 
to believe that anyone but the king ever 
shared her bed; but the monstrous charge 
brought against her and her own brother 
could not even have been made plausible 
if their general behaviour had been superior 
to that of the court in which they moved. 

Surrey is the poet of the later part of 
Henry’s reign. At the death of Anne 
Boleyn and Lord Rochford he was only 
eighteen. But the moral atmosphere in 
which he continually moved, from boyhood 
to his death at the early age of twenty-nine, 
was little better than that of his cousin 
Anne Boleyn’s court; and I rather fear 
M. Bapst takes somewhat too high a 
view of his character. He was, indeed, 
frank and outspoken; but it is evident that he 
was wild and wilful, and M. Bapst himself 


' shows in its true light the mock Puritanism 
‘with which in his address to the city of 


London he laughs over his own rowdyism. 
That the infamous advice he was charged 


| piece of bitter sarcasm, may be true; but 





' with giving to his own sister was really, as 
_M. Bapst very plausibly points out, only a 


the case is by no means free from ambiguity. 
And when we consider the sort of house in 
which he was brought up, and the frightful 
charges (even if they were somewhat over- 
drawn) brought by his own mother against 
his father, we cannot say that there was 
anything in his domestic training to make 
the darker view altogether improbable. 

He was, in fact, simply a young aristo- 
crat who loved the company of a king’s 
son, and despised the humble citizens of 
London; whose fiery temper got him at 
one time into very serious danger; who 
shared with his family the ups and downs 
of court life, all the Howards being more or 
less involved in the disgrace of two of 
Henry’s queens; who, when his cousin, 
Katharine Howard, was in the ascendant, 
was made a Knight of the Garter at the 
early age of twenty-three; who, a few 
months later, saw that cousin put to death ; 
who soon afterwards found himself a 
prisoner in the Fleet, and again, somewhat 
later, in the Tower, but whose services 
being by-and-by wanted for the war in 
France, he was made a general at twenty- 
seven; who, finally, with his father, in- 
curred the jealousy of Henry VIII., and 
became the last victim of that monster’s 
tyranny. 

His poetry reflects pretty faithfully the 
general character of his life—chivalrous, 
passionate, and changeful; and his life, 
thanks to M. Bapst, may now be read in 
detail as it has not been hitherto. Among 
other results of M. Bapst’s investigations, 
it may be mentioned—though the fact will 
be no surprise to critical students—that the 
legend of Surrey having met the fair 
Geraldine in Tuscany is shown to be im- 
possible, as there is no room for a visit to 
Italy in any part of his brief career. 

James GAIRDNER. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Alderman’s Children. By J. Brinsley- 
Richards. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Helen’s Vow. By the Earl of Desart. In 
2 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 
A Harvest of Tares. By Vere Clavering. 


In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Undergraduate. By R. G. Dering. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

What’s Bred in the Bone. By Grant Allen. 
(Offices of Zit- Bits.) 

Treachery. By F. W. Bain. (Percival.) 


Jerry. By 8. B. Elliott. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 
In The Alderman’s Children we have an 
account of a merchant who from very humble 
surroundings has risen to enormous wealth, 
and endeavours to bind down his son and 
two daughters to the primitive simplicity of 
life that characterised his own early years. 
The mischief begins when, having now 
amassed over a million of money, he an- 
nounces to his astonished family, who had 
previously been kept in ignorance of their 
father’s pecuniary means, the brilliant 
patrimony in store for them, without, how- 
ever, making anything more than an in- 
significant increase in their allowances, 
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Charlie Harrowell, the son, falls into the 
hands of a scheming adventurer, which 
leads to a rupture with his father; and the 
old man being murdered soon after, sus- 
picion falls upon the son. This is through- 
out a sensible and well-executed story. 
There is nothing, indeed, particularly 
original in any part of the book, and some 
of the characters—Mr. Chalvey, for instance, 
the detective—are rather hackneyed. But 
the author is a deft hand both in construc- 
tion of plot and in descriptive narrative, 
whether the subject of the latter be town 
life, or country life, or family politics, or 
domestic arrangements, or upholstery, or 
popular manners and customs, or, in short, 
anything in ordinary everyday matters that 
lends itself to graphic treatment. His 
book is thoroughly enjoyable. 


The Earl of Desart shows to much better 
advantage in his latest book, J/elen’s Vow, 
than in his earlier productions. For one 
thing, he has on this occasion managed to 
get hold of a really subtle and moving 

lot, sufficient of itself to place the novel 
in a high rank of excellence. That a 
woman, bound by a great oath to seek out 
and take vengeance on the seducer of her 
own sister, should in after years marry un- 
wittingly the very man who committed the 
act, and only learn the truth on her wedding 
day, after the performance of the ceremony, 
is an ingenious conception, and affords room 
for some fine situations. There is, as in 
Ilerne Lodge, by the same writer, a pro- 
logue, but better managed than in the 
latter book, where, if we remember rightly, 
the prologue was devoted to present day 
history and filled half the book, while the 
second half was a history of events that 
had occurred twenty years previously. The 
present work is not so humorous as its 

redecessors ; it contains less persiflage and 
ewer club jokes, and a tragic vein is main- 
tained throughout; but this is none the 
less an improvement. On the whole this 
may be considered the writer’s best novel. 
He is good in his butterfly touches, but 
better far in his serious moods. 


If we were not inundated already with 
narratives of old county families, mediaeval 
mansions with secret chambers and a ghost, 
alliances with British nobility, and the like, 
A Harvest of Tares might pass muster as a 
fair novel. Cecil and Norah Beverley have 
been brought up with their uncle, Thomas 
Holden, a country landowner, and are pre- 
sumably his heirs, until the wife of the 
latter’s younger son, Edward, arrives upon 
the scene with her boy, Walter, and con- 
trives to supplant them in their uncle’s 
affections to such good purpose that on 
his death they are left in absolute 
poverty. One has read so many scores of 
exactly similar tales, involving nefarious 
and temporarily successful schemes for 
diverting the succession to property from 
the right people in favour of some astute 
adventurer, that at least a portion of 
the interest is lost from the outset. As 
for the plot, though of the  tritest 
sort, as already stated, it is well sus- 
tained and worked out with commendable 
mediocrity. There is not much further 
fault to be found, beyond the suggestion 





that an author who indulges in classical 
phrases and quotations might well take the 
trouble to verify them. Thus, “ felix mas” 
is not the Latin for a male fern; and we 
have a well-known hexameter line quoted 
thus, “gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed 
semper cadendo,” and obligingly construed 
for us at the bottom of the page. 


It is exceedingly difficult—as proved by 
many failures—to write a good novel about 
university life, but Zhe Undergraduate is 
certainly a success. That an aged a 
fessor’s youthful wife should fall in love 
with an undergraduate, turn his head, and 
make him think himself desperately in love in 
return is not by any means an unreasonable 
possibility ; and the story is worked out with 
much humour and effect. There is also a 
well-drawn portrait of the Congregationalist 
minister, the Rev. Robert Miller, a superior 
man, and above all petty quarrels and 
bickerings, but no match for the cunning 
and malice of certain members of his flock. 
In this, as in his previous work, Giraldi, or 
the Curse of Love, Mr. Dering seems to be at 
his best in describing incidents connected 
with theological and sectarian squabbles ; 
and the provisions of the trust deed of the 
Queen-street Congregational Chapel, Sea- 
borough, which compelled its pastor to 
preach the inspiration of Scripture down 
to ‘every word, letter, jot, and tittle,” 
together with other equally effete doctrines, 
afford him capital opportunity for working 
his favourite subject. In some other de- 
partments of his work, as, for instance, 
when he details the conversation of Miss 
Hypatia Crewe, a learned lady, and of some 
university professors, his satire is little else 
than burlesque. No doubt he will improve 
in this respect when he is as conversant 
with the subject as he is with the differences 
of opinion between Churchmen and Non- 
conformists. 


Mr. Grant Allen is an author who is 
always entitled to respectful notice. He 
possesses a powerful descriptive vein, and 
has written novels of undoubted merit. For 
this very reason it is impossible to con- 
gratulate him on having entered for, and 
won, the prize of £1000 offered by a well- 
known weekly for the best serial tale of a 
certain length submitted to them. There is 
a proverbial mediocrity attaching to prize 
compositions, and in the present instance 
the conditions ensuring mediocrity were 
only too apparent. If you write purely for 
the million, you are almost bound, in trans- 
atlantic phrase, to ‘‘ write pretty low down”; 
and this, it is to be feared, is what 
Mr. Allen deliberately set himself to do. 
What's Bred in the Bone has its merits, no 
doubt, but they are not the merits which 
have won for the writer his reputation. 
Anybody fresh from perusal of, say, Zhe 
Tents of Shem, could scarcely fail to be struck 
with the inferiority of the present work. 
There are no gorgeous descriptions of 
scenery, no delightful portraits of Girton 
girls or Arab beauties: the million do not 
care much about these things. They care 
for what they find in this book: railway 
smashes, forgery, blackmail, murder, criminal 
trials, in short all the stock-in-trade of the 
professed sensational writer. In keeping 





with the above, there is in the book a 
plentiful element of English provincial 
aristocracy; and the twin brothers, of un- 
known parentage, who form the central 
figures, turn out to be heirs to large landed 
property. That the plot is ingeniously 
coustructed, the dialogue brisk, and the 
whole narrative thrilling, may be taken for 
granted. It will probably be a popular 
book, but only in the sense in which a 
highly-coloured picture of Tel-el-Kebir or 
Abu Klea attracts more sightseers than 
Raphael’s Madonnas. For Mr. Grant Allen’s 
own sake, it is no unkindness to express a 
wish that somebody else had won the big 
prize. 

The past generation has witnessed the 
whitewashing and canonisation of so many 
well-known historical monsters, that no one 
need be surprised at the appearance of 
another candidate for our favourable con- 
sideration. In Treachery, Mr. Bain holds a 
brief for the infamous Don Pedro, King of 
Castile, whose life appears to have been 
passed in a continual struggle with turbulent 
nobles, and whose severity earned for him 
the title of “‘The Cruel.” Not much is 
remembered of this monarch, beyond the 
fact that our Edward, the Black Prince, 
espoused his cause, and assisted him to win 
an important victory, but speedily quarrelled 
with him and returned home. Whether 
Mr. Bain has successfully vindicated his 
hero’s character is, perhaps, a little open to 
doubt. He quotes, in an appendix, some 
apparently rather random remarks of 
Froissart and others ; and he complains that 
Don Pedro, like Wallenstein, had the mis- 
fortune to offend the order which afterwards 
had the writing of his history; but he has 
scarcely any positive evidence in support of 
his own view. At all events, the story— 
which is rather a biographical notice, or 
series of dramatic incidents, than a novel— 
has much to commend it in point of style, 
and possesses the interest inseparable from 
historical romance. 


Jerry is one of those quaint mixtures of 
humour and pathos which come to us every 
now and then from the New World. The 
character who gives his name to the book is 
a motherless child with a brutal father, who 
runs away from home heartbroken, and 
whose subsequent fortunes constitute the 
entire story. Though interesting, the narra- 
tive is often of a rather depressing nature. 
The ending is sad; and the book would be 
easier to read if it were less abundantly 
stocked with specimens of the dialect of the 
American lower classes. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Apostolic Fathers. By the late Bishop 
Lightfoot. Edited and completed by J. R. 
Harmer. (Macmillans.) We have here, 
published by the trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund, the condensed result of the life-long 
years of study which the great Bishop of 
Durham devoted te those documents of primitive 
Christianity known to theologians as the 
Apostolic Fathers. The book is apparently 
intended for the lay public, who may wish to 
have these documents before them, both in the 
original Greek and in translation, with just so 
much of introduction as may explain their 
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historical position. All controversial matter is 
scrupulously avoided. For such the student 
must continue to refer to the five large volumes 
(under the same title) in which Bishop Light- 
foot dealt at length with Clement and Ignatius 
and Polycarp. Of these three Fathers, both text 
and translation are derived from the larger work ; 
the other translations, and the introductions 
throughout, are substantially the work of the 
bishop; but the revision of the text of the 
Epistle of Barnabas and of the Shepherd of 
Hermas has been contributed by Mr. Harmer, 
the Bishop’s chaplain, whose name he wished 
to stand upon the title-page, side by side with 
bis own. Dr. Lightfoot wrote upon the 
Didache in the Expositor, shortly after its first 
publication by Bryennios; but in view of the 
exceptional interest of the subject, we may 
quote from his introduction to it here : 


‘The work is obviously of very early date, as is 
shown by the internal evidence of language and 
subject-matter. Thus, for instance, the itinerant 
prophetic order has not yet been displaced by the 
permanent localised ministry, but exists side by 
side with it as in the lifetime of St. Paul (Eph. 
iv. 11, 1 Cor. xii. 28). Secondly, episcopacy has 
resem not yet become universal; the word 
‘bishop’ is still used as synonymous with 
‘Presbyter,’ and the writer therefore couples 
‘bishops’ with ‘ deacons’ as St. Paul does (1 ‘Tim. 
iii. 1-8, Phil. i. 1) under similar circumstances. 
Thirdly, from the expression ‘after ye have been 
filled,’ it appears that the agape still formed part 
of the Lord’s Supper. Lastly, the archaic 
simplicity of its practical suggestions is only con- 
sistent with the early infancy of a church. These 
indications point to the first or the beginning of 
the second century as the date of the work in its 
present form.’’ 

It remains to say that the book is printed on 
exceptionally good paper, with the handsome 
fount of Greek type adopted by the Cambridge 
University Press for quotations. 


La Doctrine des Douze Apotres et ses Enseigne- 
ments. Par VAbbe E. Jacquier. (Paris: 
Lethielleux). This is a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor in Theology, submitted to the Catholic 
faculty at Lyons and approved by the dean and 
rector. It consists of three parts: (1) an 
historical and critical study of the Didache, 
dealing elaborately with the questions of its 
sources, its authenticity, its date, and its 
authorship ; (2) the Greek text, with a French 
translation and notes ; and (3) the information 
to be derived from it with reference to the 
history of the primitive Church, especially as 
regards the sacraments and the ministry. Our 
author is disposed to assign the date of the 
Didache to tween 50 and 70 A.D., cer- 
tainly not later than 80; and he believes that 
it reproduces the actual teaching of the 
Apostles. He admits that it contains numerous 
traces of Judaism and of Rabbinical phraseology, 
which he explains by attributing it to a Jewish 
convert. With regard to the disputed question 
of its relation to the Epistle of Barnabas, he 
concludes that the two works are derived 
independently of each other from some common 
source. He thinks it doubtful whether the 
writer was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel, 
but probable that he was acquainted with Luke. 
Finally, he gives a bibliography of eleven pages, 
which includes the more important articles in 
German, English, and American reviews, and 
= re in Danish, Hungarian, and 

ek. 


THE Rev. C. H. Hoole, student of Christ 


Church, has published a little pamphlet on the | 
Codex Alexandrinus (Oxford: University Press). 


He does not deal with palaeography or textual 
criticism, but confines himself to two questions : 
(1) what may be learned about the history of 
the MS. from internal evidence; and (2) the 
list of contents prefixed to it. 





presented to Charles I. in 1626 by Cyril 
Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, -_ 
parently through the intervention of Arch- 
bishop Abbott and Sir Thomas Roe. Various 
memoranda in later hands are written upon it. 
One, in Arabic, of about 1310 A.D., is to the 


following effect : 


** Made an inalienable gift to the Patriarchal cell 
in the city of Alexandria. Whosoever shall re- 
move it thence shall be accursed and cut off. 
Written by Athanasius the Humble.” 


Another, also in Arabic, states that the book 
was believed to be written by the hand of 
Thecla the Martyr. Cyril Lucaris, who had 
formerly been patriarch of Alexandria, himself 
signs a Latin note : 


‘* The following volume . . . was written, as we 
have received from tradition, by the hand of 
Thecla, an Egyptian lady of noble birth, about 
1300 years from the present date [1626], and 
shortly after the Nicene Council [325]. ‘The name of 
Thecla was originally written at the end of the 
volume, but was lost when Christianity was sup- 
pressed in Egypt by the Muhammadans.. .”’ 


As is well known, the last pages of the MS., 
which ought to contain the conclusion of the 
second Epistle of Clement and the Psalms of 
Solomon, are missing. Putting these testi- 
monies together, Mr. Hoole is disposed to 
believe that the MS. may have been written as 
early as the middle of the fourth century—the 
majority of editors assign it to the middle of 
the fifth century; and that it may have been 
copied at the expense of an Egyptian lady— 
not, of course, St. Thecla of Iconium, whose 
legendary story is attached to the first century. 
Mr. Hoole comes to more solid ground when he 
prints the list of contents prefixed to the codex, 
which he has deciphered with the aid of 
photography and a powerful magnifier. By 
the side he prints a corresponding list from the 
Codex Claromonantus, also of the fifth century ; 
and thus we are enabled to compare the books 
accepted as canonical by the Eastern with those 
accepted by the Western Church at about the 
same date. 


Introduction to the Johannine Writings. By 
Paton J. Gloag, D.D. (Nisbet.) Modestly 
enough, but perhaps not with an excess of 
modesty, Dr. Gloag, in his preface to this 
work, confesses that he has not added much to 
the solution of the still unsettled problem of 
the authenticity of John’s Gospel. It was not 
to be expected that he would. The question 
has been so thoroughly investigated from every 
point of view that it is not easy to see 
where new light can be looked for; and 
meantime all that remains is to arrange the facts 
and arguments on either side in the most 
intelligible order, and strike the balance 
between them. It is, however, to Dr. Gloag’s 
credit that he has put forward no merely one- 
sided statement, but has endeavoured, on the 
whole with success, to do justice to both sides 
of the question. Thus, he candidly admits that 
the omission of the raising of Lazarus in the 
Synoptic Gospels ‘‘is a difficulty of which we 
have failed to find a completely satisfactory 
solution”; while in regard to the difference 
as to the day of our Lord’s death, on which he 
has a special dissertation, after stating and 
rejecting one after another the various bypo- 
theses that have been suggested, he concludes 
that ‘“‘the correct solution has not yet been 
discovered.”’ The most conspicuous difference, 
however, between John and the Synoptics, in 
their strongly-contrasted delineations of Christ’s 
person and mode of action—His showing forth 
of His glory in the one case, and anxiety to be 
concealed in the other—he quite fails to 
appreciate ; and his treatment of this subject is 


The Codex | therefore far from adequate. As to the other 


Alexandrinus, now in the British Museum, was | Johannine writings, Dr. Gloag holds conserva- 


_very much what the Agnostic does. 





tive views. The differences between the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse are admitted, but they are 
not regarded as so great as to be inconsistent 
with identity of —e Dr. Gloag declines 
even to have recourse to the usual explanation 
of these differences, by assuming that the two 
works were separated by a long interval of time. 
For the date of the Apocalypse he adopts the 
traditional view ; and the Neronian hypothesis, 
which js now so widely accepted as the true key 
to the enigmas of this book, is pronounced to 
rest on no foundation. Dr. Gloag examines 
impartially the different systems of interpreta- 
tion, but rejects them all, and wisely abstains 
from proposing any of his own. His book is 
not a brilliant one; but, as based on sound 
scholarship and written in a judicial spirit, it 
deserves commendation. 


‘“*TrE Exrostror’s Bisie.”-—The Gospel of 
St. John. By Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor 
of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. In 2 vols. Vol. I. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) This is the latest addition to 
“‘The Expositor’s Bible” ; and as Dr. Dods, 
besides having caused some stir in Scotland 
by his advanced views, is well known as a 
pleasing and graceful writer on Scripture, his 
name will no doubt recommend it to a wide 
circle of readers. Dr. Dods shows in every 
line he writes how carefully and with what 
sympathetic insight he has studied the Fourth 
Gospel ; and accordingly, his work while throw- 
ing no new light on questions of criticism, 
which of course it is not its object to do, will 
be acceptable to all who are content to accept 
the Gospel as a genuine record of Christ’s 
life and words, and who desire to have its deeper 
meanings drawn out and brought home to 
them, in their bearing on the life and thought 
of to-day. The Gospel of Jobn, he shows, 
naturally falls into two nearly equal parts, and 
the first of these, ending with xii. 36, is the 
subject of the present volume. 


A Plain Commentary on the First Gospel. By 
an Agnostic. (Williams & Norgate.) The 
character and aim of this book will be best 
indicated in the words of its anonymous 
author. He says: 


‘* All the many commentaries on the Christian 
Gospels known to us are the work of Christian 
believers—believers, it is true, of very varying 
types, but still believers of some type or other. 
The present work is not. It is the work of a non- 
believer in Christianity. 

‘* The subject therefore is here approached from 
a standpoint entirely different from that of Chris- 
tian commentators. The one sole object of the 
present work is to give to readers a faithful record 
of the impressions, favourable or unfavourable, 
which have been left upon us by a long study of 
this Gospel narrative. Our one purpose in this 
book has been to write down our plain thoughts, 
unexaggerated and untoned down, upon each sec- 
tion of this Gospel matter. And it cannot we 
think, be without some rervice even to Christians 
themselves to record the thoughts and impressions 
produced in the mind of a non-believer by a 
detailed study of the Gospel narrative.’’ 


To judge the Gospel of Matthew and the dis- 
courses of Christ which it contains from the 
point of view of modern political economy and 
modern social life, with an entire disregard of 
the Oriental colouring of the thought and the 
figurative language in which it is generally 
expressed is, it need scarcely be said, to mis- 
judge and misinterpret it. This, however, is 
That his 
book shows considerable cleverness need not be 
denied ; but whether his procedure is consistent 
with good taste, with good sense, or with a 
reasonable respect for a venerable document 
which, where it is not deemed absolutely sacred 
is still highly valued as the record of a spotless 
life, is another matter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srr W. W. Hunrer has been nominated a 
member of the governing body of the Imperial 
Institute, on behalf of the British India Asso- 
ciation, which represents the Hindu landowners 
of Bengal; and also a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
on behalf of the Mahomedan Literary Associa- 
tion of Calcutta. 


On September 30, Prof. Max Miiller will un- 
veil the monument to his father, Wilhelm 
Miiller, the poet, which is being erected by a 
general subscription at his native town of 
Dessau. The Pentelic marble for the monu- 
ment was voted by the Greek government, in 
recognition of the t’s enthusiasm for the 
cause of Hellenic independence. 

Messrs. Lvzac & Co., of 46, Great Russell- 
street, have been appointed agents and pub- 
lishers to the India Office, in the place of 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 


Sunscripers to the series of early Irish 
texts, which Mr. Standish H. O'Grady has 
undertaken to edit, under the title of Silva 
Gadelica, will be glad to hear that the work 
went to press some little time ago, and that the 
printing is proceeding rapidly. 

THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India,” published by the Clarendon Press, will 
be Clyde and Strathnairn: and the Suppression 
of the Great Revolt. The author is Sir Owen 
Tudor Burne, who himself served through the 
Mutiny, and was afterwards military secretary 
to Lord Strathnairn when commander-in-chief. 
A subsequent volume, written by Sir Henry 8. 
Cunningham, will deal with Lord Canning and 
the transfer of India from the Company to the 
Crown. 

Messrs. GrirrirH, Farran, & Co. bave in 
the press a work called General Craufurd and 
his Light Division. It is written by the 
general’s grandson, the Rev. A. H. Craufurd, 
and has been put together with the twofold 
object of serving as a trustworthy memoir of 
one of the most brilliant of Wellington’s 
generals of division, and of gathering together 
the many anecdotes and stories of heroism 
which the Light Division gave rise to during 
its glorious career. The work will also contain 
some new matter in the form of letters from 
Sir John Moore, the Right Hon. W. Windham, 
the Duke of Wellington, &c.; and a long un- 

ublished paper on changes in the army, written 
te Sir John Moore to General Craufurd. 

Mr, T. Fister Unwin has sent to press a 
new edition of Mr. William Watson’s little 
volume of verse, entitled Wordsworth’s Grave, 
which was fortunate enough to win the warm 
commendation of Mr. W. D. Howells in 
Harper's Mayazine, and of Mr. Walter Besant 
in the Author. We understand, also, that Mr. 
Grant Allen has written an article upon it, 
which will appear in an early number of the 
Fortnightly Review. The new edition will con- 
tain a few additional poems, while one or two 
of those in the first edition will be omitted. 





THE work entitled The Last Great Naval War, 
which Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a | 
few days, not only narrates the events which | 
might happen, but assigns position of command | 
to living personages. The author is understood 
to be a man of the highest authority in naval 
and military matters. 


Messrs. J. B. Lirrrncorr & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, announce a Supplement to Allibone’s 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authois, compiled by 
Mr. John Foster Kirk. It will be in two 
volumes, containing more than 37,000 author- 
titles, and more that 93,000 subject-titles. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have nearly ready an 





English translation of Prof. Georges Ville’s 


book, La Propriétaire devant sa Ferme Delaissée. 
The translator is Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S. 


THE next volume of the Whitefriars Library 
of Wit and Humour will be Jr a Canadian 
Canoe, by Mr. Barry Pain, hitherto known 
chiefly for his contributions to newspapers and 
magazines, which evidence a distinct gift of 
humour. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish shortly two 
more novels by Ralph Boldrewood— Nevermore, 
and A Sidney Side Saxon, 


Mr. H. C. BunNER’s new volume of short 
stories will be shortly issued by Messrs. Gay & 
Bird, under the title of Zadoc Pine, and Other 
Stories. 


A voLUME of biography, by Mr. John J. 
Poole, entitled Woman’s Influence in the East, 
is announced for early publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The work will contain the lives 
of many noble queens and princesses of India 
in former days. 

Tue next volume of the Camelot Series will 
be The Handbook of Swindling, and Other Papers, 
by Douglas Jerrold, edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Mr. Walter Jerrold. 


Tne Rev. W. A. Griffiths, of Sketty, has a 
work in the press in Welsh on the Welsh 
Hymnwriters, which is said to be the first 
attempt on the subject. The publisher is Mr. 
Gwenlyn Evans, of Carnarvon, and the book 
will be ready early in August. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
announce a cheap edition of ZJ'he Sandecliff 
Mystery, by Mr. Scott Graham, which will be 
published in the beginning of August. 


Tie council of the Selden Society have 
decided that the volume to follow the Mirror of 
Justices, now in preparation, shall be The Leet 
Jurisdiction in the City ef Norwich during the 
Thirteenth and Yourteenth Centuries, edited, 
from rolls in the possession of the corporation, 
by the Rev. W. HL. Hudson. The value of this 
volume will consist in the early character of 
its evidence on the working of the frankpledge 
system, and on municipal development in a 
chartered borough. 


Tue Hakluyt Society has just issued its two 
volumes for 1890, consisting of The Voyaye of 
Frangois Leguat to Rodriguez, Mauritius, &c., 
edited by Capt. Pasfield Oliver. With regard 
to future arrangements, the Report states that 
the Letters from India of Pietro della Valle, 
transcribed from the English version of 1665, 
are now in the printer’s hands; Dr. Robert 
Brown promises very shortly his edition of the 
Travels of Leo Africanus; Mr. Miller Christy’s 
Voyages of Foxe and James to Hudson’s Bay 
are nearly ready; Lieut. Cecil Dampier, R.N., 
is engaged upon an edition of Dampier’s 
Voyages ; and Mr. E. im Thurn writes that he 
is collecting material for a second edition of 
Raleigh’s Discoverie of the Empire of Guiana, 
which was edited for the Society by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk in 1850. In addition, Mr. Theo- 
dore Bent has in hand two seventeenth-century 
MSS., illustrating the early intercourse of the 
English with the Levant; these are the 
journals of Master Dallam, who visited Con- 
stantinople in the early part of that century 
for purposes connected with the trade of an 
organ-builder, and of Doctor Covel, who was 
for six years chaplain to the Levant Company. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAu, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
& Co. have published a new edition—the 
eighteenth since its first appearance in 1872— 
of Mr. W. R. Greg’s Eniymas of Life. Pre- 
fixed is a brief memoir by his widow, together 
with a few letters addressed to the Countess of 
Derby, and some estimates of the man by 
others. Of these last the most interesting is 
the contribution of Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff, who takes the opportunity, while sketch- 








ing the attitude of his friend towards modern 
Liberalism, to define his own position. On the 
whole, these personal reminiscences confirm 
the impression that the pessimism so often 
attributed to Greg was not the result of a 
philosophic temperament (as was certainly the 
case with Schopenhauer), but rather of certain 
incidents in his life. 


A RECENT number of the Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung devotes no less than out of 
seven reviews to English booker. It happens 
that all three books are by Cambridge men, and 
published at the Cambridge Press. All three, 
also, are praised. They are Prof. Swete’s 
Septuagint, Prof. Ryle’s Psalms of Solomon, 
and Mr. Armitage Robinson’s Apology of Aris- 
tides. The review of the last runs into two 
articles. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


‘““A  PieA for the Triple Alliance,” by 
Dr. Karl Blind, will appear in the August 
number of the National Review. In contra- 
diction to those in Italy who, under the name 
of Mazzinians and Cavourians, at present 
oppose that alliance, the essay will show that 
both the Republican apostle of Italian freedom 
and unity and the constitutionalist Piedmontese 
statesmen over and over again expressed views 
which strongly make for the alliance in 
question, and for a friendly understanding with 
England. The article will also contain utter- 
ances of Garibaldiand Aurelio Saffi, with whom, 
as with Mazzini, the writer was connected by 
long friendship. 

THE English Illustrated Magazine will have 
for frontispiece an engraving, by Mr. W. 
Biscombe Teshen, after a picture by the late 
George Wilson, entitled ‘“ Asia.” Dr. John 
Todhunter contributes an article upon this 
little-known artist, who died last year at the 
age of forty-cne. Among the other contents 
are: ‘‘ Tewkesbury Abtey,” by Dean Spence ; 
“Dickens and Punch,” by Mr. F. G. Kitton ; 
and ‘‘The Russo-Jewish Movement,” by the 
Rev. S. Singer. All these articles will be 
abundantly illustrated. 


THe August number of /arper’s Magazine 
will contain an article by Prof. W. G. Blaikie, 
of Edinburgh, giving some new information 
about Byron’s early schocl-days at Aberdeen, 
where the writer’s father was his contemporary ; 
and a short humorous story by Mark Twain, 
entitled ‘‘ Luck.” 

Tue Century for August will contain an 
illustrated article by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
entitled ‘‘ Play in Provenge,” describing the 
arrival of the bulls for the Sunday bull-fight 
and the ‘‘ Ferrade” itself. Specimens of Pro- 
vencal music are also given. 


To the August number of (ood Words, Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributes an article entitled 
‘** Life in Homer’s Time’’; while Canon Fre- 
mantle will describe the historical associations 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 


Tue August number of the Antiquary will 
contain an article by Mr. W. Roberts on ‘‘ The 
Elizabethan Grub-street,” to which is prefixed 
a note from Mr. Gladstone. 


In the August number of Cassell’s Magazine 
will be commenced a new serial story by Ida 
J. Lemon, entitled ‘‘ The Little Woman.” 


‘* Tite Oyster and the Oyster Shell,” a story 
by the Rev. P. B. Power, will be commenced in 
the August number of the Quiver, which will 
also contain contributions by Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan, Prebendary Gordon Calthorpe, &c. 


TueE August issue of Men and Women of the 
Day will contain a new portrait of the Emperor 
of Germany, together with a biography. The 
other portraits will be those of Lady Aberdeen 
and Sir Graham Berry. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TuE Rev. W. D. Macray—author of Annals of 
the Bodleian, and for more than fifty years con- 
nected with that library—has been elected to a 
fellowship at Magdalen College, Oxford, under 
the clause in the statutes authorising the elec- 
tion of ‘‘ persons qualified by their attainments 
in literature, science, or art.” 


Tue Rede Lecture delivered at Cambridge 
last month, by Sir Alfred Lyall, on ‘‘ Natural 
Religion in India,” has been published asa 
pamphlet by the Cambridge Press. 


TuE following appointments have been made 
at Bedford College, London: Mr. Talfourd Ely 
to the professorship of Greek; Mr. J. W. Allen, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, to the professor- 
ship of modern history ; and Miss Mabel M. 
Taylor, of Girton, to the professorship of ancient 
history. 

Pror. Mayor has published as a pamphlet, 
with the title Mutato Nomine (Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Bowes), his protest against the 

roposal to exclude Greek from the Previous 
xamination. As those who know the author 
will not need telling, the character and the 
erudition of the man stand revealed in every 
sentence. 

THE Edinburgh Vacation Courses, which meet 
at University Hall on August 3, for the fifth 
annual session of four weeks, are this year 
considerably developed, chiefly through help 
from continental universities. The course 
introductory to the social sciences is divided 
among Dr. Grosse, conservator of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Freiburg; Prof. A. C. 
Haddon, of Dublin; and Prof. Patrick Geddes ; 
while the associated practical class will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Jankovich, of Buda-Pesth, and 
Mr. A. J. Herbertson. A studio has also been 
arranged in which Dr. Grosse’s anthropological 
designs will be worked out by art-students, 
under the direction of Miss Hill Burton and 
Miss Alice Gray. A series of paintings of 
typical landscapes and vegetation (somewhat 
analogous to the well-known North Collection 
at Kew Gardens) is also is progress. The course 
of general biology will be opened by a series 
of lectures by Dr. Henri de Varigny, of the 
Paris Museum, who is charged by the French 
government with the mission of reporting on 
the university extension movement. 


THE introductory lecture delivered by Prof. 
Edward Caird, as Gifford Lecturer at St. 
Andrews, on ‘‘ The Modern Conception of the 
Science of Religion,” is published in the July 
number of the International Journal of Ethics 
(London: Fisher Unwin). The same number 
also contains the programme of a School of 
— Ethics, which was to be held at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, for six weeks, 
beginning on July 1. There are three depart- 
ments—economics, under the direction of Prof. 
H. C. Adams, of Michigan, who was to deliver 
a course of seventeen lectures on ‘‘ The History 
of Industrial Society and Economic Doctrine in 
England and America”; history of religions, 
under Prof. Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard, 
with Prof. M. Bloomfield and Prof. M. Jastrow 
among his assistants; and ethics, under Prof. 
Felix Adler, of New York. 


At Johns Hopkins University, the degree of 
B.A. has been conferred this year upon 50 
students, as compared with 36 in each of the 
two previous years. Of these, 32 were resi- 
dents in Baltimore. The average age was 21 
years and 7 months, as compared with an 
average of more than 23 years for the gradu- 
ating class at Harvard. 

Jouns Horxtns University and the Academy 
of Lausanne have been added to the official list 
of those with which the French faculties inter- 
change theses. The total number of such 





foreign universities is now thirty-seven, of 
which twenty-one are German, five are Swiss, 
and three are Dutch. The only English univer- 
sity is Oxford. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO MISS L. M. LITTLE. 
(See ACADEMY, July 11, 1891.) 


Tuanks for your answer, friend, unseen, un- 
known. 

It was an Echo, in my voice you heard, 

Of many children’s voices, the sad tone 

Of those who crave what others cast aside, 

The crutch, the couch, the all too easy chair, 

With health’s returning vigour, or Death’s kiss 

That cures for ever all our bodies care. 

I plead for these, nor shall I plead amiss 

If one sweet mother, glad with answered prayer, 

Will ~~ This wrought my child some comfort 
still, 

These pillows eased his head, and so I will 

Another mother shall my pleasure share, 

And see maimed limbs enjoy a moment’s ease 

And sad eyes smile: we would give life to 


please.”’ 
E. N. P. 

The Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 18 
Buckingham-street, Strand, visits permanently in- 
valid children, and, so far as their limited funds 
will permit, affords surgical appliances and per- 
ambulators, &c. These last, when disused, are 
welcome. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


AmonG the contents of a singularly good 
number of the Jewish Quarterly Review may be 
mentioned 8. Schechter’s collection of the quo- 
tations from Ecclesiasticus in Rabbinic litera- 
ture, the most complete and critically accurate 
one as yet made. Various readings are carefully 
given. The order of the quotations is, first, 
those in the Babylonian Talmud; next, those 
in the Talmud of Jerusalem ; lastly, those in 
the Midrashim and in the later literature. 
Other parallels to Sirach will form the subject- 
matter of a subsequent article. No stops are 
provided, but a metrical division should seem 
to be implied. Prof. J. Frendenthal examines 
the theory of Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1890)—that 
the Book of Wisdom was originally written in 
Hebrew. The discussion is in a high degree 
instructive. 

In the Antiquary for July (Elliot Stock), Mr. 
R. C. Hope continues his useful series of papers 
on Holy Wells. He is at present dealing with 
Yorkshire, where sacred fountains seem once to 
have been common. We wonder whether there 
is good ground for tracing any of them back 
to pre-Christian times. At Gargrave and at 
Eshton there are wells dedicated to Saint Helen. 
There are several saints of this name in the 
Calendar, but there cannot be any doubt that 
the Helen invoked in Yorkshire was the mother 
of Constantine the Great. The legends tell us 
that she was a British princess born at York. 
The Rev. E. Maule Cole also continues his papers 
on ‘‘Archaeology in Provincial Museums.” 
The museum at Driffield is the subject of this 
month’s paper. It is at present in private 
hands; but if we aninctend Mr. Cole aright, 
there is hope that it may, at no far-off date, 
become the property of the town. We gather 
from what Mr. Cole tells us that this collection 
is remarkably rich in pre-historic remains. 
Mrs. Baldwyn Childe contributes an account of 
the building of a barge and making of a pool in 
the park at Kyre, Worcestershire, when ‘‘ good 
Queen Bess”’ was on the throne. It gives an 
interesting picture of the pleasures of rural life 
three hundred years ago. Mr. C. F. R. Palmer 
continues his account of the burials in the 
priories of the Black Friars. His papers on this 
subject will be of service to the editors of the 





new Monasticon — a work which we trust 
cannot be much longer delayed. Mr. Peacock 
writes a letter on ** Hand and Foot-prints on 
Stones and Rocks,” in which he draws attention 
to John Wesley’s footprints which are believed 
to be impressed on his father’s grave-slab in 
Epworth churchyard. 


THE July number of the London and Middle- 
sex Notebook (Elliot Stock) contains the first 
instalment of an important contribution to 
genealogy, edited by G. E.C. It is an account 
of the lord mayors and sheriffs during the 
reign of James I., giving, so far as practicable, 
the dates of their election, their arms, parentage, 
marriages, children, deaths, &c. Among other 
articles may be mentioned—a catalogue of the 
forty-one monumental brasses that are still to 
be found in the city churches; the beginning 
of a list of Middlesex and London gentry, com- 
piled by Blome about the year 1673; the place- 
names of Chiswick; and a description of a 
palaeolithic implement found in excavations in 
Oxford-street. 








CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


THE following are the pensions upon the Civil 
List granted during the year ended June 20, 
1891, so far as regards literature, science, or 
art:—Mrs. Annzella Maria Whittier-Page : in 
recognition of the services rendered to litera- 
ture and geological science by her late husband, 
Prof. D. Page, of Durham, £100; Mrs. Ellen 
Davies: in. recognition of the services of her 
late husband, Prof. James F. Davies, to 
classical literature, £100; Mrs. Eliza Mary 
Schmitz: in recognition of the services of her 
late husband, Dr. Leonherd Schmitz, to classical 
education and learning, £75; Lady Isabella 
Burton : in recognition of the services of her 
late husband, Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G., 
as an explorer in the eastern portion of Central 
Africa, and of his services to science and litera- 
ture, £150; Miss Kate Sullivan and Miss 
Finola Sullivan: in recognition of the services 
of their late father, Dr. Sullivan, president of 
Queen’s College, Cork, to literature, and of his 
labours in developing the industrial resources of 
Ireland, £25 each; Mrs. Clara Margaret. 
Redfern : in consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Mr. James Redfern, sculptor, to 
art, £100; Mr. George Barnett Smith ; in con- 
sideration of his services to literature, £80 ; Dr. 
Richard Francis Weymouth : in recognition of 
his services to literature, and his merits as a 
scholar, £100; Miss Iza Duffus Hardy: in 
recognition of the long and valuable services of 
her late father, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, £100 ; 
Mr. Harrison Weir: in recognition of his 
merits as an artist, £100; Mrs, Eliza Bristow : 
in recognition of the long services of her 
husband, the late Mr. H. W. Bristow, on the 
geological survey, £45. 

Each pension is further stated to be granted, 
‘‘in consideration of the inadequate means of 
support of the recipient.” In addition, three 
pensions were granted for military or other 
services. 
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Sacusse, E. Bernardus Guidonis Inq 
briider. Rostock: Leopold. 2M. 

Souvenirs du général marquis de Pimodan (1847—1849). 
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Srirzen, R. Franzisische Kulturstudien. I. Beitriige zur 
Geschichte d. Spieles in Alt-Frankreich. Heidelberg : 
Winter. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Sraenur, G. Ueb. Ursprung, Geschichte, Wesen u. Bedeutung 
d, russischen Artels. II. Geschichtliches. Dorpat: 
Karow. 4M 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Benper, H. Ueb. das Wesen der Sittlichkeit u. den natiir- 
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Halle: Pfeffer. 2 M. 20 Pf. 
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Baxtnotomar, Ch. Studien zur indogermanischen Sprach- 
geschichte. II. Halle: Niemeyer. 7 M. 

Disserrationgs philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. III. Leip- 
zig: Freytag. 10M. 

Gauire, J. H.  Alftsiichsische Grammatik. 1. Hiilfte. 
Laut- u. Flexionslehre. Halle: Niemeyer. 2M. 

Janvox, A. Grammatik der Achener Mundart. 1. Tl. 
Aachen: Cremer. 1M. 50 Pf. 
Mirrurituncen, archiiologisch-epigraphische, aus Oecster- 
reich-Ungarn. 14. Jahrg. Leipzig: Freytag. 10 M. 
Risor, A. Studien zur Geschichte der franzisischen Kon- 
jugation auf -ir. Halle: Niemeyer. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

Tscuvot, J.J. v. Culturhistorische u. sprachliche tA 
pas d, alten Peru. Leipzig: Freytag. 11M. 
30 Pf, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. FREEMAN’S SICILY. 
Settrington Rectory, York : July 20, 1891. 


Mr. Freeman’s letter being partly a réchauffé 
of what he has already urged at great length, 
and partly mere unprofitable logomachy, I 
should have left it unnoticed had it not con- 
tained an apt illustration of my remark, which 
has given such dire offence, as to the difference 
between the touch of the master and of the 
amateur. He pronounces the writing on 
Hieron’s helmet to be ‘‘uncial,”’ a term which 


no specialist would have used, as it exhibits no | 


uncial forms. But as Mr. Freeman, who so 
“kindly explains” things to other people, 
objects to having anything explained to himself, 


it may suffice to refer him to any elementary | 


treatise on palaeography for the meaning of 
the term. Nor will I occupy several columns 
in denouncing, as an ‘‘ amazing blunder,” an 
error which though natural and excusable in 
Mr. Freeman’s case, would be either impossible 








or disgraceful to one who, like myself, has 
devoted as many years to palaeography as Mr. 
Freeman has to the history of Sicily. The 
phrase merely shows that Regius Professors, 
although, like General Councils, they be called 
by the Commandment and Will of Princes, are 
not infallible, but may err, and sometimes have 
erred, when they venture beyond their own 
domain. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








‘* PEARL.” 
Dedham, Essex: July 16, 1891. 

Mr. Gollancz’s lengthy reply to the short 
notice of his J’earl in the AcADEMY of 
June 27, 1891, does not call for any very 
‘* minute criticism’ from the reviewer. I shall, 
therefore, as briefly as possible, consider some 
of his objections to my statements. 

1. Mr. Gollancz invents a Middle-English 
idiom ‘‘to dare to,” and admires it very much 
as a fine specimen of his author’s “‘ true poetical 
acumen”! But, inasmuch as he regards a 
** quotation ” as ‘‘ more valuable than an argu- 
ment,” he cites the Old- English ondreédan ; and 
because that verb is followed by from, he jumps 
to the conclusion that Middle-English daren 
follows the same construction, and is sometimes 
employed with from and sometimes with to! 
He has quite overlooked the fact that the 
Middle-English verbs adredan and dredan are 
followed by o/, and not by from. We need not 
make a guess at the construction of dare; good 
authority can be produced for the phrase ‘to 
dare at.” 

The meaning that Mr. Gollancz at first 
assigned to dare may or may not turn out to 
be right; but he now shifts his ground, and 
explains the phrase ‘‘ that ever darde to hym”’ 
by “‘ he that hath ever been humble by reason 
of his fear towards Him,” whereas he originally 
rendered it by ‘‘ when he hath feared him.” It 
is difficult in bis cumbrous paraphrase to find 
out what meaning darde really has. As Mr. 
Gollancz has failed to prove his point with 
reference to darde to, the rendering of 51. 8-12 
cannot stand without some alteration. 

The quotation from Cardinal Newman's 
Dream of Gerontius with reference to the use 
of rescoghe by the author of the Pearl is very 
much like trying to put new wine into old 
bottles. 

2. The next point to be noticed is cleme. I 
attempted to show that cleme could not stand 
for cleime in 69. 9-10, rhyming as it does with 
drem, bem, and Iherusalem; besides, the usual 
form of claim in the “alliterative poems” is 
clayme. But Mr. Gollancz produces, from an 
East-Midland poem, a form cleme=cleime that 
rhymes not with the words already quoted but 
with bapteme; this, however, was not the point 
in dispute, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the use of cleme in the Pearl. So anxious is he 
to maintain his interpretation of the word that 
he actually asserts that the ‘sinless Saviour” 
** claimed (ull sin) as His right.”” His author, 
we believe, held no such strange views. It 
may safely be asserted that ‘‘ whether on 
hymself he con al clem(e)” cannot mean 
‘*though he laid claim to all,” but must have 
some other sense more in accordance with the 
original signification of Middle-English c/eme. 

The verb cleme means (1) to smear or besmear, 
(2) to smear a thing over or on a person or 
thing; to lay (on), put (on). The author of 
the Pearl employs a phrase that is perfectly 
intelligible; and we may compare this cleme 


with use of Sanskrit /impdti, “‘ to smear,”’ which | 


is also employed with reference to sin. 


3. As to the verb tocz, Mr. Gollancz thinks | 


he has discovered its infinitive ton, which he 
regards as a variant of ten, from A.S. téon; 
but he fails to quote any authorities in support 
of such an infinitive. The line from ‘‘ Gawain 








and the Green Knight” is too doubtful an 
instance to establish such an unusual form; 
besides, A.S. téon becomes ten, just as béon and 
séon become in Middle English ben and sen. 
With regard to the phrase “ go to Time,” 
which Mr. Gollancz is good enough to ascribe 
to me, I need hardly say that nowhere have 
I made use of such an expression. 

“For hit was negh at the terme that he to 
schude ”=“‘ for the term was close at hand to 
which he was bound” ; or, more literally, ‘‘ for 
it was nigh to the term at which he was bound 
(to go).”” Compare “‘ that . . . on” (Piers Pl. 
c. xxii. 324), ‘‘that .. . of” (Altenglische 
Dicht. xiii. 31. p. 217). The phrase ‘‘ negh at” 
is quite idiomatic in Middle-English, and “ to” 
often has the meaning of “at.” 

4. ‘* Hondlyngez harme that dyt not ille’? (57.3) 

= Servants whose hands did never ill. 


My remarks on this line have induced the 
editor of Pearl to reconsider his interpretation, 
and he declares that the meaning of it 
is: ‘‘He that with-his-own-hands did no 
injury through evil intent.” But this so-called 
‘ literal”? rendering needs confirmation by the 
citation of parallel passages. 

Dyt can hardly stand for dyd (did), with a 
present tense in the co-ordinate sentence fol- 
lowing. 

5. Myrthez. Here again Mr. Gollancz 
abandons his former interpretation. By an 
ingenious alteration in the grammar and order 
of the words in stanza 12, ll. 7, 8, he makes 
myrthe to be the Sir Myrthe in Chaucer’s 
Romaunt of the Rose; but were this so, should 
we not expect to find the Lord of the Garden 
a more prominent figure in Pearl, deserving of 
more than a mere passing allusion ? 

6. In the phrase “‘wheu sfrothe men slepe” 
we do not believe that the author of Pear/ 
intended to suggest any such unsavoury notion 
as that hinted at by Mr. Gollancz. The word 
strothe still remains a crux. Can it be an 
adverb meaning soundly * 


7. ‘*Deme dryghten ever hym adyte.’’—30. 1. 


Mr. Gollancz seems to be quite certain of his 
rendering of this line; Maetzner, however, 
takes a different view of it, and looks upon 
adyten as equivalent to enditen, ‘‘ anklagen, 
verurtheilen.” 

8. It is not a vital point whether brede (35. 7) 
be related to A.S. brédan or brédan; but the 
authorities cited by Maetzner favour the ety- 
mology adopted in the New English Dictionary, 
and seem to tell altogether against Mr. Gol- 
lancz’s theory of a connexion with brédan. 

R. Morris. 








‘* PUDHA-YAWAN.” 
Berlin : June 29, 1891. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce has stated that Pudha- 
Yawan, the town on the sea which is mentioned 
in a cuneiform inscription of Nebukadrezar, 
edited by Mr. Pinches, may perhaps be identi- 
fied with Pelusium ; and Prof. Krall, of Vienna, 
believes that this town must be Cyrene. I 
venture to think that neither Prof. Sayce nor 
Prof. Krall is right. The close connexion in 
which Pudha is brought in the inscription with 
Yawan leads me to believe that it must be 
searched for in the neighbourhood of the 
Greek colonies in Arabia, which were, as much 
as the Egyptians, the enemies of the Babylonian 
conqueror. Indeed, Pliny gives us in Western 
Arabia the name of a town Foda, just where I 
placed Greek colonies in my Siizze der Geschichte 
und Geographie Arabiens. In the same tract I 


| located the Puta of the Behistun inscription, 
which in this text also is mentioned in connexion 
with Greeks in Arabia and other Arabian peoples: 
Skuduru (= Sokotra), other Yawans, with a 
singular coiffure on the head, identified by me 
with the Ma’ifir in South-Western Arabia, 
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Skizze ii. 432), Pata (Western Arabia), Kusu, 
Maciya (= Mash = eastern part of Hidjaz up 
to Djebel Shamar). Pliny’s Foda is in the 
modern province of ’Asyr. It is evidently the 
same as the Puta of the Darius inscription, and 
the Pudha- Yawan of the Nebukadrezar inscrip- 
tion. That the Greeks had coloniesin Western 
Arabia is witnessed by the classical authors as 
well as by the Bible. Pliny states that the 
Milesians had colonies in Arabia; Diodorus 
mentions connexions between the Debai in 
*Asyr and the Greeks; in Ezekiel (xxvii. 19) 
the Yawan is a Greek colony in Arabia (c/. 
Skizze ii. 431 ff.). All this induces me to believe 
that the town of Pudha-Yawan in the Nebu- 
kadrezar inscription is to be placed in Western 
Arabia. This country was, like FKgypt, 
menaced by Nebukadrezar. Even the former 
kings of Assyria had penetrated far into Wes- 
tern Arabia; and it is difficult to believe that 
the Babylonian king should advance into the 
Cyrenaica, where there is no land-road except 
the desert. 

At the same time I would rectify the error 
of Prof. Krall, who places Pun-t or Puna in 
the country between Massawa and Sawakin. 
All the evidence shows that Punt is in the 
eastern part of the Somali peninsula, as I 
proved in my Skizze and also in the Ausland 
(1890, No. 27), where I stated that Punt is no 
other than the gold-land Sasu of Cosmas 
Indopleustes. 





EpvARD GLASER. 


P.S.—The Foda or Foth of Pliny can be 
determined with a certain degree of exactness 
by the Geography of El Hasan ben Ahmed el 
Hamdiini. 

On p. 125 this ancient Arabian geographer 
gives the names of some watering-places of 
the Beled Khaulin: Fit, ’Arami, Ghuribik, 
ed-Dabr, Jebel er Ri’A, Yebel el Aswaf or 
Dalani, Ghuriis (not Urash), ’Anmal, Bedr, El 
Medra, Kharr, ’Arw, &c. These names, espe- 
cially Arfimi and Ghuribik, prove that we are 
in the Serit mountains, called Serit Khaulan 
or Kadd, in the country of Sa’da, north-west 
from this town near the sea-coast. Therefore 
Fat seems to have been a town on the coast 
of the Red Sea near (north-west of) the 
modern town Sa’da. In our days there 
is in this region a district called Bilad 
’Oraima between Jebel Rizih and Khaulan. 
Since Jebel Rizih is a three days’ journey 
westward from Sa’da towards the Red Sea, and 
since there is no doubt that Bilad ’Oraima is 
identical with ’Arimi or ’Urami of Hamdini, 
I feel certain that Fit, the neighbouring 
place of ’Ariimi, must be somewhere in the 
country of Sabya, or a little north of it; that is, 
in the southern part of the modern province of 
’Asjr. Pliny gives the names of the tribes of 
"Asyr in the following manner: the town 
of Badanatha (= Bisha Ba’tin), the Carrheans 
(identified by me—Shizze ii. 128—with El Kar’A, 
south-west of Ebha, the modern metropolis of 
’Asjr), Cariati Achoali (so I read), which I 
place in about the 19th degree of latitude 
North, the town of Foda (our Fat in El Ham- 
dani), the Mineans with the Carmeans, the 
town of Maribba Palmalacum, which I identify 
With town in the modern Wadi Maraba, 
likewise in ’Asyr. As may be seen, there is no 
(ssential difference, especially if we consider 
that Pliny had no exact information. 

The name of the Biblical Fat or Pat, which 
seems to be not older than the seventh or 
eighth century 3B.c., designated in the time of 
Nebukadrezar a town, and this designation was 
maintained until the time of Hamdani (fourth 
century of the Hijra). In the Bible the 
name seems to designate a people. The same 
18 the case in the inscriptions of the Achae- 
menite Darius. Therefore we shall be right 
if we believe that, from the formation of the 
Biblical genealogies until the fourth century 





B.C., there was in Western Arabia (in ’Asfjr) a 
eople and their largest town both named 
Pat Afterwards the tribe disappeared, and 
only the name of the city remained; perhaps 
the name (without the town) has remained until 
our own days. — 








ANGLO-INDIAN ‘‘ ELK” AND ‘‘ ENTERTAIN.” 
London: July 18, 1891. 


There is one usage of the word “ elk” not 
to be found in Part I. of Volume III. of the 
New English Dictionary. 

In the quotation from a statute of Henry 
VIII., Mr. Bradley observes that ‘‘the name 
seems to be applied to some English species of 
deer.”” He also mentions, as a secondary use, 
the extinct Irish elk and the Canadian wapiti, 
though for the latter he quotes no example. 
Still more curious is it to find the word used in 
the last century for the Cape eland, which is, 
of course, an antelope. An earlier quotation 
than any here given may be supplied from 
Leguat’s Voyage to Rodriguez, &c. (1708), which 
has just been reprinted for the Huakluyt 
Society ; he mentions ¢/ks among the Fauna 
of the Cape (ii., 298). 

But the most familiar mis-usage of the 
word “elk” is omitted altogether—its ap- 
plication by Anglo-Indian sportsmen to the 
sémbar deer (Cervus vel usa Aristotelis). 
For this it is sufficient to refer to Yule and 
Burnell’s Glossary of Anglo-Jndian Words (a 
mistake s.v. being corrected in the supple- 
ment); but I may add two examples from 
recent books of sport. Gen. Rice, in his /ndian 
Game (1884, p. 95), writes ‘‘sdmbar deer, 
beautiful animals one sometimes hears miscalled 
the el’; and Sir Samuel Baker, in his Wild 
Beasts and their Ways (second ed. 1891, p. 
414) writes ‘‘ sémbar deer, miscalled eli: 
in Ceylon.” For the wapiti, I can only 
refer to a plate facing p. 108 of City Boys in the 
Woods: or, A Trapping Adventure in Maine, 
by Henry P. Wells (1890), which is entitled ‘‘a 
group of elk.” 

The Indian bison (Bos guurus) has been 
similarly ignored in Part III. of Volume I. 

I may also mention that ‘‘ entertain,” in the 
sense of keeping a person in one’s service, 
which Mr. Bradley describes as obsolete, his 
latest date being 1786, was commonly used 
in India well into the present century. Yule 
dues not give it; but here is a quotation 
from Elphinstone’s Caubul (2nd ed., 1839, ii, 
266), ‘ volunteers are entertained in actual 


war.” 
J.8. C. 








** TENSERIE.”’ 
Stratford Tony, Salisbury : July 21, 1891. 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Round and 
Mr. Paget Toynbee are right, and that the 
latter errs on the side of charity in calling my 
suggestion ‘“‘rather fanciful.” It is another 
instance of the way in which an editor, by 
assuming a difficulty where none exists, throws 
obstacles in the way of those who come after 
him. 

I wonder if Mr. Round, from his special 
studies in early taxation, can throw any light 
on the famous ‘‘Ship-money annal,” as one 
might call it, 1008 A.D. in the Saxon Chronicle, 
which occurs with such puzzling varieties of 
reading in MSS. C. D. E., leading one to sup- 
pose that the scribes themselves did not under- 
stand it. Prof. Earle rightly calls it ‘this 
tantalising annal.” Any light on the subject 
would be most welcome to students of the 
Chronicle, and indeed to all who are interested 
in early English history. 

CHARLES PLUMMER, 





‘* ONDEMOT.” 
London : July 18, 1891. 

Referring to the phrase ‘ Noutegeld et 
Ondemot,’’ Prof. Maitland writes : 

** What ondemot may be I cannot guess, though 
it must be a moot of some kind; is it simply the 
Lundred-moot?’? (English Historical Review, v., 
631 note.) 

There is an entry on the ‘Pipe Roll” of 
3 John (Ref. 18, Memb. 2), relating to the 
same district (Cumberland) as the above phrase, 
which throws light on the question : 

‘* Johannes de Reinni debet 
II. marcas et tenet II. carrucatas 
terre in Newintone per sectam 
Comiiatus et de Hendemot unde 
Scutagium dari non debet.”’ 

The two words are clearly identical, and 
suggest a derivation from the A.S. hund 
(hundred). To held by suit to the county and 
hundred (if this explanation be accepted) would 
be a tenure familiar enough, and the instance 
would be valuable for its early date. It isa 
pity that in the 7'esta John de Reinni is entered 
as holding this estate by serjeantry, bound to 
accompany the king on his Scottish campaigns. 

J. H. Rounp. 








SCIENCE. 


The Eton Latin Grammar, 
Higher Forms. Second Edition. 
Murray. ) 


WueEn the first edition of this work was 
reviewed in the columns of the AcapEemy, 
just three years ago (July 7, 1888), the 
reviewer found much to criticise. It 
was pointed out that the philological 
sections were excessive in quantity and 
inferior in quality, that the Syntax, as a 
whole, was too short, and the Accidence too 
ample, and that various details were not 
satisfactorily handled. The second edition 
is, on the whole, a different book. The 
whole Grammar has been revised and many 
peccant details corrected ; the Accidence is 
a trifle shorter and the Syntax longer ; and 
—tyvedAa xadXdruov — the philology has 
vanished. The velume, so far as I can pre- 
sume to judge, is a more creditable piece of 
work, and more nearly is what it professes 
to be—‘‘ suitable for scholars and students 
generally.” 

The great gain, of course, is the dis- 
appearance of the philology. There is 
probably no subject so utterly unfit for 
educational purposes as philology, unless it 
be textual criticism. The older philology 
of Bopp and Schleicher was bad enough, 
but it had some merits. It did not take 
long to master ; and, like the German poems 
we used to learn at Winchester, about 
‘maidens with blue eyes and blue hair,” it 
was not without its attractive absurdities, 
But the “‘ new views” are another thing. 
They have a sort of philosophy which, so 
far as it goes, is stimulating and suggestive. 
But they are extremely difficult to learn; a 
complex literature, ornamented by a hundred 
controversies, has grown up around them, 
and it is not untrue to say that philology 
has now become a special study. The 
results of philology will, of course, be 
always useful and interesting. The classical 
student will always want etymologies, and 
often demand explanations of peculiar words 
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or particular idioms. But, in his books or 
his teaching, he will deal only with results, 
as he deals only with the results of astronomy 
or metallurgy when he has to consider 


‘What time the Pleiads set in autumn skies,”’ 


or how swords were tempered in Sophoclean 
Greece. This, obviously, is an ideal, from 
which we are yet far off. Accident—for it 
was nothing else—made philology popular 
in Oxford years ago; its popularity soon 
hardened into custom, and the cake of cus- 
tom, as Bagehot called it, has even yet not 
wholly broken up. If the fashion, forty or 
fifty years ago, had set in favour of (say) 
epigraphy, no harm would have been done. 
No one would have wanted to teach epigraphy 
to students and schoolboys; it is a science 
which one does not expect even the editor 
of a weekly journal to understand. Philo- 
logy unfortunately was taught, and still, to 
some degree, is taught. Its exclusion by 
the Eton grammarians is, therefore, a matter 
for sincere congratulation and a long step 
in the right direction. 

There are a good many other improve- 
ments in the new edition which deserve 
praise. The cases no longer monopolise all 
the space; the oratio obliqua is given 
breathing room, and the rules for the 
sequence of tenses in it are put much more 
clearly than in the previous edition, or in- 
deed, in several current Grammars. On the 
other hand, I do not see why the sequence 
of final and consecutive clause should have 
been separated from those clauses, and the 
whole oratio obliqua shoved in between. 
Boys often find a difficulty in mastering the 
consecutive sequence, just as they often find 
a difficulty in distinguishing final and con- 
secutive clauses at all when they first come 
to learn them. It would, therefore, seem 
wiser in a school book, even for “ Higher 
Forms,” to treat the final clause and its 
sequence together, and so also with the 
consecutive clause. 

There are still not a few errors to be cor- 
rected in the book. Those, however, which I 
have noted are not all serious, and the follow- 
ing will serveas specimens. Onp.7 the letters 
M and N are wholly omitted. On p. 15 the 
rules for the affinity of vowels to consonants 
are not quite satisfactory; certainly the 
examples given are not all unimpeachable. 
The vowel-change in pello, pepult, for in- 
stance, is generally assigned to Jocal- 
abstufung, not to any affinity of u tol. The 
form Prosepnais, quoted ten pages later, is 
no doubt taken from the Corpus (I. 57), but 
it now appears to be a mis-reading for 
Prosepnai (Rheinisches Museum, xiii. 486), 
and must therefore vanish. I cannot think, 
indeed, that it was ever worth mention in a 
book like this. If correct, it could only be 
a dialectism ; and a unique form on a 
unique inscription seems to me hardly suited 
to ‘‘ scholars and students generally,” much 
less to schoolboys. On p. 75 there is an odd 
remark about the gender of sa/, and in 
several places there are allusions to Plautine 
grammar which should have been ended or 
mended. I am sorry, also, still to see, 
especially on p. 52, various enumerations 
which I cannot call either clear or 
useful. 

F. HAveErrie.p, 





TIBETAN LEXICOGRAPHY., 
WE quote from the Annual Address delivered 
t» the Bengal Asiatic Society by the president, 
Mr. H. Beveridge, the following note on Tibetan 
lexicography, contributed by the well-known 
Bengali Tibetan scholar, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das: 

“The first traveller in Tibet who acquired a 
mastery over the Tibetan language was a Roman 
Catholic missionary, who compiled a dictionary in 
Tibetan and Italian. His name has unfortunately 
been lost, but Rev. — Schriter obtained his MSS., 
which he translated into English. The work, 
under the name of ‘ Bhotanta Dictionary,’ was 
published by Carey at Serampur in 1826. After- 
wards, Csoma de Koris explored the field of 
Tibetan learning. He studied classical and modern 
literature, though he never visited Tibet proper, or 
acquired a colloquial knowledge of its language. 
He compiled an excellent dictionary of Tibetan, 
after the method of Prof. H. H. Wilson. In 1882, 
the Secretary of State published another Tibetan 
dictionary, compiled by the late Rev. Jiischke, of 
the Moravian Mission at Lahul. Jiischke drew his 
materials chiefly from Csoma's dictionary, though 
here and there he has borrowed words and expres- 
sions from the Serampur work. In fact, Jaschke’s 
dictionary may be viewed as an edition of Csoma’s 
dictionary, after Monier-Williams’s method, with 
that scientific finish without which no dictionary 
can be acceptable to scholars of the present day. 
But beyond this,‘and the fact of its being handy 
and useful to philologists, it does not take the 
student one step further in the acquisition of 
Tibetan than Csoma’s dictionary. In studying 
Tibetan since my return from Tibet in 1883, I have 
derived much help from Jiischke’s dictionary ; but 
I must at the same time remark that in carrying 
one’s study deeper into the classical as well as the 
modern literature of Tibet, neither Csoma’s nor 
Jiischke’s work affords the necessary help. Here 
the student’s way to scholarship is blocked by un- 
seen obstacles, which can be removed only by the 
erudite Lamas of Tibet ; but such help is not easily 
obtainable. 

“*T keenly felt this difficulty in 1880, when I 
conceived the idea of collecting additional material 
for a Tibetan dictionary in Tibet. My residence 
in the Grand Lama’s Library in Tibet afforded 
me ample opportunities for the realisation of my 
hope of being able to explore the entire literature 
of Tibet, with the help of the learned Lamas of 
Lhasa and Tashilampo ; but unfortunately politics 
intervened, and ail my expectations vanished. 

“*The sacred works of ‘Tibet are divided into two 
classes: called the Kahgyur, or the translation of 
the Word of Buddha; and the Tangyur, or the 
translation of Epistles of the Buddbist ministers 
and sages, the former consisting of 108 volumes, 
and the latter of 225 volumes. It does not appear 
to me that a systematic endeavour to examine 
these works has ever been made by any Orientalist, 
with the exception of Csoma de Koriés, who had the 
advantage of studying on the confines of Tibet under 
ascholarly Lama. Had it been possible to explore 
this vast literature with the help of the existing 
dictionaries, scholars like Wassilew, Foucoux Léon 
Feer, Manzel, Rockhill, surely would not have 
aliowed our knowledge of the Tibetan literature to 
remain at a standstill. Without meaning to give 
offence to scholars who have already ventured to work 
in this field of scientific research, I must point out 
that the numerous erroneous renderings of Tibetan 
texts, which they have unconsciously permitted to 
appear in their contributions, owe their origin to 
the want of an exhaustive dictionary of the Tibetan 
language. Several sets of the Aahgyur and the 
Tongyur exist in the great libraries of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Petersburg; in consequence of 
which it is not too much to say that the scholars 
of Europe have been in possession of sufficient 
materials to work with, but then to do so satis- 
factorily they require the help of a complete 
dictionary or a scholarly Lama. They have not 
the former, and it is not possible to have the latter. 

**During the last two years, with the help of 
Lama Sherak, I have examined a large portion of 
the Aahgyur collection of 108 volumes contained in 
the Society’s library. With a view to obtaining a 
set of the Zangyur collection of 225 volumes for 





the Society, I applied to the President, the late 


Mr. Athinson; but the Government, on financial 
grounds, declined to purchase the work. I see 
from Dr. Huth’s Contribution to Tibetan Literature 
that there are several sets of the Zangyur collection 
in London (India Office), Paris, Berlin, and Peters- 
burg. If the Asiatic Society can procure me the 
loan of a set of the Zangyur collection of 225 
volumes, I may be able to make my Tibetan 
dictionary an exhaustive lexicon of classical and 
modern ‘Tibetan.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MATHEMATICAL NOMENCLATURE. 
July 15, 1891. 

In his notice of my Geometry of Position, in 
the AcADEMY of July 11, the reviewer raises a 
few interesting philological and _ historical 
points, which, as they affect a new science, 
merit further consideration. 

1. The term Nullpunkt would be improperly 
translated by ‘‘nullpoint,” xei/ in German 
having two significations, in English only one. 
Compare null und nichtig (null and void) with 
Nullpunkt (nought point). 

2. The right translation of kern or noyau is 
‘‘ kernel,” not “‘ core.” |The core of an apple 
is, I think, Ap/elhduschen, and has rather a 
kitchen flavour about it; while ‘‘ kern” is not 
more German in derivation than “ kernel.” 

3. From the preface to Bresse’s 2ésistance des 
Matériaux (ed. 1880), one would naturally infer 
that the matter on the noyaw central was then 
added. Levy had previously discussed the 
subject in §162 of his Statics (1874); but 
Culmann’s work was published in 1864. The 
question of priority is, however, perfectly im- 
material, as I entirely demur to the notion that 
a new invention must always pass under the 
name given to it by its discoverer. Newton, 
for instance, discovered Fluxions; but who 
calls them ‘“ fluxions”’ now ? 

In this letter I deal exclusively with the 
question of nomenclature ; for the rest, I will 
not trench on the sacred privileges of your 
critic. 

R. H. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Graham answers himself to the careful 
reader; but for those who pass by philological 
and historical points hastily, it may be as well 
to briefly indicate that he is wanting in ac- 
curacy. In the first place, be it noted that we 
are not talking here about a “‘ new invention,” 
but about terms which have been used for a 
long time by English mathematicians of repu- 
tation in print as well as in the lecture rom ; 
and established usage ought to count for some- 
thing. 

1 i did not object to the null, but to the 
punkt in an English work, and should person- 
ally be contented if Mr. Graham had used the 
word ‘ nought-point.” At the same time, 
null has certainly been used in the sense of 
‘nought’ in English. Compare Bacon’s 
‘‘nulls and ciphers.” Dr. Routh does not 
hesitate to use “‘ nullpoint” and ‘‘ nullplane,” 
and Clifford speaks of the ‘‘ null-conic.” 

2. * The right translation of kern or noyau is 
‘kernel’ and not ‘core.’” That depends 
entirely on the sentence in which the words 
happen to stand. ‘‘Cassez le noyau, si vous 
voulez lamande,” ‘‘Je noyau d’une statue,” 
sufficiently demonstrate that noyauw cannot 
always be rendered by “kernel.” But to 
‘‘kernel”’ again I have no objection, a priori. 
It is, at least, English, and kern is not. What 
Mr. Graham means by stating that ‘‘ kernel” 
is as German in derivation as ern surpasses 
my imagination. Major Clarke and he have 
taken kern directly from the German, while 
“kernel” has an excellent Middle English and 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry. The word “core,” 
however, has been used by several English 
writers, notably by Clifford, who first introduced 
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the theory of the noyaw central to English 
readers. Hence, while I prefer ‘“‘ kernel” to 
kern, “core” is superior to both as a term 
having high mathematical authority in its 
favour. 

3. I need only remark that Bresse did dis- 
cuss the noyau central in his lectures of 1842-3, 
and that these lectures were at once issued in a 
lithographed form. He published his theory 
in print in 1854, in his classical work on arched 
ribs, a work widely studied by engineers. 
Culmann wrote in 1864. The question of 
priority is not immaterial when we are giving 
a German name to a French discovery. Finally 
Mr. Graham asks who calls Fluxions “‘ fluxions ” 
now? Ireply—most mathematicians when they 
use the notation of fluxions, and not a few on 
other occasions as a briefer and more expressive 
term than differential co-efficient. 

THE REVIEWER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE programme is now ready of the long 
excursion of the Geologists’ Association this 
year, which is fixed for the week beginning on 
Monday, August 3. The scene is the Yorkshire 
coast; and the directors are the Rev. Prof. J. F. 
Blake (president for the year), Mr. J. W. 
Woodall, and Mr. G. W. Lamplugh. Driffield 
is the headquarters on the first day, when 
Flamborough Head and Bridlington are to be 
visited. Thenceforth the headquarters will be 
at Scarborough, trips being arranged to 
Speeton, Filey Brig, Peak, Cloughton, Hack- 
ness, Robin Hood’s Bay, and Whitby. On 
Wednesday, the greater part of the day will be 
devoted to a cruise along the coast, which will 
afford an excellent opportunity of tracing the 
succession of strata with their faults. The 
programme is illustrated with several sections, 
ground-plans, «ec, 

THE following are some of the excursions 
that have already been arranged for Saturday, 
August 22, during the meeting of the British 
Association at Cardiff: to Penarth and Laver- 
nock, where the finest section of Rhaetic beds 
in England is exposed; to the interesting 
dolmens at St. Nicholas and St. Lythan’s; to 
Llantwit-major, where a year or two ago the 
remains of a Roman villa were unearthed, and 
where a college is said to have existed in the 
fourth century ; to Tintern Abbey and Raglan 
Castle, the Forest of Dean, Merthyr, Brecon, 
and to some of the numerous collieries and 
iron-works in the South Wales coal-field. A 
practical natural history excursion is also being 
organised by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society to 
the Vale of Neath. 


A sum of £560, in addition to the annual 
grant of £500, has been placed upon the Civil 
Service estimates of this year for the Marine 
Biological Association at Plymouth. During 
the past year, eleven persons visited the 
laboratory for the purpose of research, some of 
them on more than one occasion. 

THE International Geographical Congress, 
which will be held at Berne from Angust 10 to 
l4, will be attended by representatives of all 
the different countries interested in the science 
of geography. Among the subjects to be dealt 
with will be the elaboration of a map of the 
earth on the scale of 1—1,000,000, the ques- 
tions of prime meridian, a universal hour, and 
the rules to be observed in the spelling of geo- 
graphical names. The elaboration of the pro- 
posed map on a large scale is regarded as 
important, in order to destroy the illusion that 
the non-European countries are sufficiently 
known, and to show that explorers have still a 
great deal to do. There will also bea geo- 
graphical exhibition in connexion with the 
congress, 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE understand that the volume entitled Classical 
Texts from Papyri in the British Museum will 
be published in a few days, through Mr. Quaritch. 
It will be illustrated with several autotype fac- 
similes. 

THE July number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review (Sonnenschein) contains an article on 
“The Races and Languages of the Hindu- 
Kush,” by Dr. G. W. Leitner, supplemented by 
contributions from natives of the country, 
giving vocabularies, a list of halting-places on 
the road to the Punjab, &c. Special interest 
attaches to the dialogue about Pola (bold), 
which is here played even more energetically 
than in Manipur. The number of players is 
nine a side, and the game is won by the side 
that first gets nine goals. Bets are made, and 
music plays the while. This article is illustrated 
by several photographs, taken in 1881 and 1886, 
the anthropological value of which is consider- 
able. We may also mention another illustration 
in this number—a page of the Koran, photo- 
zincographed from an illuminated MS. written 
by Hafiz Osman in 1094, A.H. 

THE last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) opens withan article 
by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie on the first 
introduction of Buddhism into China. This 
has commonly been assigned to uncertain dates 
in the third century B.c.; but the author is 
able to fix it in the year 219, when the emperor 
is recorded in the Shé Ki to have sent for 
the holy men--Sien-men and his companions. 
Sien-men is, no doubt, a transcription of 
Sramana, the familiar name for a Buddhist 
— It is further suggested that the route 

y which these missionaries entered China was 
through the modern province of Sze-tchuen. 
The other articles consist of further notes on 
the Lycian inscriptions, by M. J. Imbert, of 
Paris; and ‘‘Southern Palestine and the Tel- 
el-Amarna Tablets,” by Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen. 

Aristotele. La Costituzione degli Ateniesi. Testo 
Greco, versione Italiana, introduzione e note 
per cura di C. Ferrini. (Milan.) For a short 
time this is the best available text of the new 
*A@nvaiwv MoAireia, and as such it may be useful 
to some English readers. We say ‘ for a short 
time,”’ because it is certain that it will soon be 
superseded by one considerably better. The 
Greek text, of which its first editor wrote that 
it “‘is in good condition and requires little 
emendation,”’ has been found by other scholars 
to be in a lamentable condition and to require 
continual emendation. The Italian editor has 
availed himself of the suggestions made down 
to a certain date, and has therefore produced 
a text greatly superior to that of Mr. Kenyon’s 
second edition. He acknowledges fully his 
obligations to English scholars as well as to 
Blass and Herwerden, and his notes are full of 
references to them. But the work of emenda- 
tion has gone on actively here and abroad, and 
his text is already antiquated, greatly as it 
differs for the better from that of the editio 
princeps. The scholar who wants an improved 
text to work with at once will do well to 
provide himself with this; but anyone not in a 
hurry will be wise to wait for a little, until all 
the more obviouscorrections have been embodied 
in some later edition. The present editor has 
contributed little or nothing of his own to the 
improvement of the text, but he appears to 
have made a sensible use of the suggestions of 
others. He knows when an emendation is 
good and when itis not. He adds a few notes 
by way of explanation, and a translation which 
hardly calls for comment in an English review. 
Itis interesting to see him translating passages, 
which are certainly corrupt, and have some- 
times already been emended, without showing 
any suspicion of the errors they contain, The 


description of Cimon as pds thy rédw dpe wpored- 
@évra is erroneously translated by ‘‘venuto da 
poco alla vita politica,’ which implies a con- 
| fusion of d¥@ with apr. To adopt repimérovras 
for aworrdytas at the end of ch. 8, and leave 
/7) aitéuarov after it is most unsatisfactory. 
Certainly Mr. Kenyon’s axoordytas is wrong; 
but the MS. reading of 1 aitéuatev is almost 
| certainly wrong too, and repyésovras 7d adrd- 
|matov is a very improbable expression. The 
editor has adopted the emendation of 143 
cindy’ €nxe for thvd° avé@nxe in the verses of ch. 7, 
but by an oversight has left 07s at the end of 
the hexameter instead of altering it to Ocoiow. 


_ . — 


FINE ART. 

THE SEASON’S WORK OF THE EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT HENASSIEH (HANES). 
THIS year’s campaign was devoted to the ex- 
ploration of Heracleopolis Magna, the Hanes 
of the Bible; of the city which was situate 
twelve miles west of the present Beni Suef, 
near the Bahr Yussuf ; and of the necropolis on 
the opposite side of the canal, in the ridge of 
hills which separates the valley of the Nile from 
the southern part of the Fayoom. 

We began with the necropolis, and we settled 
in the desertnot very far from the village of Ised- 
ment el Gebel. Ihad explored the place the year 
before, and I had seen then a great number of 
pits which seemed to have been recently 
plundered. Greeks from Medinet el Fayoom 
had worked there; but I doubt very much 
whether they were largely rewarded by the 
result of their work. The necropolis extends 
from the limits of the valley towards the hills, 
on a slightly sloping and undulating ground. 
The tombs are most numerous on two rocky 
heights, which rise above the others at the 
entrance of a wide concavity by which the 
ridge is interrupted, and which is the way to 
the Fayoom. In that part the tombs are 
rectangular pits, at the bottom of which there 
are two, and sometimes three, side chambers. 
Many of them had been filled with sand, and 
we cleared them with the hope of discovering the 
original interments ; but everywhere we found 
that the tombs had been re-used in later times, 
plundered of their valuables, even of the coffins, 
and employed for bodies evidently belonging 
to the poorer class. They had no coffins, were 
generally not embalmed, and lying over or 
under a mat of reeds. With the bones were 
sometimes found small baskets containing food 
for the deceased, chiefly nuts of the dém palm 
and bread ; sometimes also poppies and pigeons’ 
eggs. Here and there were « few remains of 
the former occupants—for instance, u piece of 
a handsome funerary cloth on which the weigh- 
ing of the soul had been painted, fragments of 
papyri, and pieces of limestone hieroglyphic 
tablets, evidently belonging to the XVIIIth 
and X1Xth Dynasties. I should not wonder if 
even these were not the original occupants, 
and if the pits went back up as far as the 
XIth or XI1th Dynasty. 

On one of the hills, quite at the top, and at 
a very small depth, among rubbish of broken 
bricks and chips of stone, we found about 
twenty coffins, most of them of women. They 
generally fell to pieces when they were moved. 
Two of them which we took away were made 
more carefully ; the mummy was in a carton- 
nage and enclosed in a double coftin painted red. 
They all bear the characters of a very late 
epoch, some of them are even of the worst 
Koman style. They are without names and 
without ornaments or amulets, except necklaces 
of very small glass beads or small shells. 

In the lower part of the necropolis the coffins 
are plain rectangular boxes without any orna- 
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ment or painting; one or two red vases of 
common pottery were putin the pit, which was 
not deep, and of the size of the coffins. Twice 
we discovered mummy cases belonging to an 
older epoch, which had been re-used, one of 
them of the XXth Dynasty, the other possibly 
as old as the XIth. The mummies which they 
contained were quite out of proportion with 
the coffins. The most plentiful crop we had 
in the tombs were hundreds of wooden or terra- 
cotta statucttes, ushabtis of the coarsest de- 
scription, some of which were mere little sticks 
on which eyes and a nose had been indicated 
with ink, and where the name was written in 
hieratic. These statuettes belong to various 
epochs ; and, although many cf them are un- 
doubtedly very late, I believe that some of them 
are remains of the XXth and even of the 
XITXth Dynasty. In a few large pits there 
were at the top painted coffins, and underneath 
heaps of bones and of mummified bodies; the 
whole had been thrown in without any order. 

Finding that the necropolis gave so little 
result, and that there was nothing belonging to 
older epochs, we left the desert, and went over 
to the mounds of Henassieh. The site of the 
old city is indicated by several mounds of such 
an extent that they are called in the place itself 
Ummel Kimim, ‘‘ the mother of mounds.” 
Several villages are built over them, the largest 
being Henassieh el Medinet, in the name of 
which we may recognise a corruption of the old 
Hanes. All over the mounds, scattered blocks 
of red granite show tbat there must have been 
a construction of importance ; but nothing in the 
nature of the soil and in the appearance of the 
locality shows distinctly, as at Bubastis, where 
the temple must have been. Therefore it was 
necessary to trench and dig pits in all the 
different parts of the Tell. This work was done 
on a large scale, for we removed more than 
40,000 cubic metres of carth in order to ascer- 
tain where the temple had been, and tolay bare 
what is left of it. We began near two parallel 
rows of standing granite columns without 
capitals, of Roman or Byzantine aspect and 
called ‘the Keniseh,” the church. There was 
nothing in thespace between the two colonnades, 
which is more than fifty yards wide; but on the 
west there was another hall with limestone 
columns bearing well-sculptured Corinthian 
capitals. The whole seems to me to have been 
a Roman temple. In digging under the pave- 
ment of the western hall, we reached a small 
staircase leading toa tank built of red bricks 
and cement, evidently a bath; unfortunately 
in the night which followed its discovery it was 
broken to pieces by the inhabitants, who build 
all their walls ard houses with Roman bricks 
found on the Tell. 

In two other places were several shafts of 
red granite columns lying on the ground, 
Researches made all around and even under- 
neath did not lead to any result, except the 
discovery of a fragment of mosaic. These 
columns belonged to Coptie churches; the 
Coptic cross was engraved on several of them. 

We dug also near two huge granite bases 
which looked like Roman work. The excava- 
tions showed that they had supported two large 
columns at the entrance of a Coptie church, 
now entirely destroyed, but of which nearly 
all the materials were left. They consisted of 
columns in grey marble with Corinthian capitals, 
some of which had, instead of astragalus, a 
Coptic cross, besides architraves and friezes well 
sculptured with flowers, arabesques, and animals, 
and even parts of mythological subjects, I 
should not wonder if a seulptured stone, bear- 
ing & coarse re; resentation of Leda and her 
swan, which was in a fellah’s house, had come 
from here. 

In digging in a great depression in the 
western part of the mounds, at a depth of about 
four yards, we at last hit upon a granite mono- 





lithic column, complete with a palm -leaf 
capital; we concentrated all our researches 
around it, and we found that we had reached a 
vestibule which must have been one of the side 
entrances of the temple of Heracleopolis. The 
remains of it consist of six columns 17ft. high, 
one of which only is complete, with sculptures 
representing Rameses II. maki: g offerings to 
various divinities, and in the intervals the name 
of Menephthah, the son of Rameses. The archi- 
traves which were supported by those columus 
are cut in a building with the cartouches of 
Usertesen II. of the XIIth Dynasty. The six 


columns were in one line; the length of the | 


vestibule is 61 ft.; it was open on the water 


side; the basements of the walls on the three ' 


other sides, and even a few layers of stones, 
have been preserved. This basement is in hard 
limestone of Gebel Ahmar, which cannot be 
burnt for lime; it bears in hieroglyphs, some- 
times more than 2 ft. high, the following inscrip- 
tion : 

‘“*The living Horus, the mighty bull, who loves 
Ma, the lord of panegyrics like his father 
Phthah Tonen, King Rameses, erected this build- 
ing to his father Hershefi [Arsaphes], the lord of 
the two lands [Egypt].”’ 

It appears from this description that the temple 
was dedicated to Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, 
generally represented with a ram’s head. This 
divinity is sculptured on two of the columns. 
The vestibule contained statues of which there 
are a fewremains. On the southern side, in the 
corner, was a sitting statue of Rameses II. of 
heroic size, in red limestone. We found it 
broken at the waist, but nearly complete. It 
was painted in bright red colour, still very 
vivid on some parts of the throne; the stripes 
of the head-dress were alternately blue and 
yellow, like the granite Rameses II., now at 
Geneva, which I discovered at Bubastis. The 
inscription on the lower part of the base is a 
dedication to Arsaphes. On the same side was 
the bust of a red granite statue of natural size 
without any name, and also a group of two very 
weathered kneeling figures. In the opposite 
corner was a statue of Rameses II. symmetrical 
to the other, but broken in several fragments. 
The head had disappeared. 

From the vestibule a door led into the inner 
part of the temple. We had great hopes that 
behind the basement of hard limestone we 
should find constructions of importance; but 
our disappointment was complete. The temple, 
except the vestibule, was built of soft white 
limestone; und the result of this is that it has 
been entirely carried away. We saw, still in 
situ, bases of columns more than 4ft. in 
diameter, showing that they must have been of 
considerable height. But except a few stray 
blocks here and there, with a few hieroglyphic 
signs, the whole temple of Arsaphes has been 
destroyed and employed for building purposes ; 
then the material was taken for the Roman 
temple and for the Coptic churches, of which 
there were several. So we can assert that 
beyond this vestibule nothing remains of the 
temple of Arsaphes. The considerable excava- 
tions which we made all around down to the 
original pavement, to a depth which was more 
than 18 ft., show that there is no hope of find- 
ing any more traces of this famous building. 
There may have been other temples of Arsaphes 
in the city; but it seems certain that this was 
the principal sanctuary of Hanes, for in the 
Harris papyrus Rameses III., mentioning the 
chief temples of Egypt to which he gave slaves, 
quotes ** the temple of Hershefi the king of the 
two lands.” This title of the god, which is 
characteristic, is that which is mentioned in the 
dedication of Rameses IT. in the vestibule, IT 
cannot believe that there is much more to be 
expected from excavations on the mounds of 
Henassieh, 


EpovarD NAVILLE, 
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THE DE SALICIS MERYONS. 


Tue late M. de Salicis, of Paris—Méryon’s 
comrade on the high seas, and the man who 
spoke so eloquently at Méryon’s open grave— 
possessed, as last week’s sale at Christie’s 
sufficiently proved, a collection of Méryon’s 
works which was very remarkable. M. 
Burty’s collection of etchings by the master— 
which was sold a good many years ago—was 
at least as extensive, and it was probably more 
equal in point of quality; for M. de Salicis’s 
possessions were acquired under different condi- 
tions, and some few of his prints were not 
the finest of their kind. Still, on the whole, 
the number of extremely fine impressions 
which belonged to him was noteworthy; and 
when it is remembered that he was likewise 
the owner of a whole series of drawings, of 
singular completeness and charm —- finished 
drawings for the elaborate and magnificent 
plates which Méryon afterwards wrought—it 
may be said, with truth probably, that no single 
collection formed long ago—not even the 
Burty, or the Heywood, or that of Mdlle. Niel 
—has been quite as interesting. What is to 
become of the drawings, only a few of which-— 
and those the drawings for the minor subjects 
—were offered for sale? Their place is surely 
in a public museum, and, best of all, in a 
museum in our own country, where Méryon 
has been chiefly honoured. That, however, is a 
question which may rest for the moment; and 
if in France there is, comparatively speaking, 
little care for the works of the greatest original 
engraver since Diirer and Rembrandt, in America 
at least Méryon has many generous and intelli- 
gent admirers. 

We shall record only a few of the prices 
fetched by the sale at Christie’s of M. de 
Salicis’s prints. ‘Le Pont Neuf et la Samari- 
taine,”’ after a drawing by Nicolle—one of the 
few really pretty things Méryon wrought from 
the designs of others —fetched £6 10s., and was 
cheap. The funny little subject of ‘‘ The Ruins 
of Pierrefonds” — at the best a curiosity— 
reached £11 11s. (Deprez). A fine first state of 
the characteristic ‘‘ Stryge ” —- in which 
Méryon beheld lust and avarice and cruelty— 
attained £26 (Deprez); an inferior impres- 
sion of the same subject fetched £8 10s; and a 
good aud representative -second state—much 
better than the impression last mentioned— 
realised £7. An early state, and not a 
specially fine impression, of ‘‘ Le Petit Pont ”— 
which was the first of the Paris etchings that 
Méryon executed — reached £15 (Deprez) ; 
*“L’Arche du Pont Nétre Dame ”—a some- 
what muddy first state (at all events, better 
ones exist) realised £14. A little later in the sale, 
a rather thin and dull impression of the ‘Rue 
des Mauvais Garcons ’—-Baudelaire’s favourite, 
partly perhaps by reason of its theme—attained 
£10 15s. ; an ineffective proof of the beautiful 
subject of “ St. Etienne du Mont” reached £11, 
while a really fine impression, in the first state, 
just realised a higher price—£16 to wit. A first 
state of ‘‘ La Pompe, Notre Dame” was likewise 
sold for £16; an early state of the ‘ Pont 
Neuf” for £14 (Salting); a trial proof of the 
‘Pont au Change”—before the sky—reached 
£16 (Lauser); and a fine and representative 
first state of the same reasonably attained a 
higher figure —£33 10s., to wit, (Deprez). After- 
wards came a proof of ‘‘ The Morgue,” which 
was knocked down for £16 16s. (Colnaghi) ; 
then a fine first state—a presentation copy 
from Méryon to M. de Salicis—attained £23 
(Young). A fair example of the second state of 
the *‘Abside de Nétre Dame” reached £22 
(Salting) ; while the great price of the sale was 
reserved for the practically ‘trourable first state 
of the ‘‘ Abside”’—the impressions are so few 
that you may count them on your fingers. The 
one of which M. de Salicis had been the 
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fortunate possessor was sold, at Christie’s, for 
£125 (Deprez). This—it is interesting to note 
—is the highest price ever yet paid for a 
Méryon, at least under the hammer. It isan 
advance of about £40 on the price previously 
given for a print of thesame character. People 


who, in oki times, bought their Méryons at | 
comparatively small figures—for it used to be a | 
| Messenger of Evil Tidings ” (1856), and *: David 


rare thing to have to give more than a ten- 
pound note for any Méryon, and in his own day 


he expressed his gratitude even for a franc and | 


a-half—are no doubt a little surprised at the 
turn that things have taken; but there is, 
perhaps, no reason, in the fitness of things, why 


a noble Méryon should not hereafter be always | 
| brief period iu 1869 he held the post of secre- 


worth as muck as the ‘“‘ Melancholia” of Diirer 
or the ‘‘ Ephraim Bonus” of Rembrandt, say. 
In money value, recognition is everything ; 
and the long-neglected genius has now been 
recognised completely. 








OBITUARY. 
SIR WILLIAM DOUGLAS, P.R.S.A. 


WeE regret to announce the death of Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which occurred at New- 
burgh, on the afternoon of Monday, July 20. 

He was born in Edinburgh on March 29, 
1822, the son of James Douglas, accountant in 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland (who was 
himself an amateur artist of considerable 
talent), and Martha Brook, grandniece of Sir 
William Fettes, Bart. Educated at the Southern 
Academy and the High School of Edinburgh, he, 
in 1836, entered the service of the Commercial 
Bank, in whose employment he remained for 
ten years. His leisure was assiduously 
employed in painting and drawing from the 
model; and in 1847 he resolved to devote him- 
self exclusively to art. At the same time he 
entered the botany and anatomy classes in the 
University of Edinburgh, pursuing the latter 
study, in particular, with great enthusiasm. 
Though for a few months he attended the 
Trustecs’ Academy, then directed~ by Sir 
William Allan, he received very little systematic 
instruction in ert; but by the extreme care 
and precision of the drawings which he made 
without the aid of any master, he was gradu- 
ally training himself to be the accomplished 
artist that be afterwards proved. 

At the age of twenty-three Douglas began to 
exhibit at the Royal Scottish Academy, and the 
succeeding years were greatly occupied with 
landscape work. In 1851 he was sketching, in 
company with Mr. Alexander Fraser, in 
Warwickshire, and four years later he produced 
much careful and detailed work at Haddon 
Hall. Six years afterwards he visited Italy, 
where he again resided in 1866-67, and laid the 
foundation of his rich collection of curios of 
various kinds, a portion of which—his cabinet 
of Italian and other Renaissance medals— 
he turned to excellent account by a sale at 
Christie’s in 1883. As a collector, he combined 
the specific information of the connoisseur 
with the practical and general discernment of 
the artist; and he was never happier than 
when adding to his store this and the other 
exquisite binding, or illumination, or piece of 
metal work. Some of the finest and most 
delicate effurts of his brush consist of render- 
ings of quaint and precious objects of still-life. 

Meanwhile painting had not been neglected, 
and he was gradually acquiring artistic mastery. 
One of the first works showing bis full power 
1s “ The Ruby Ring,” a mediaeval subject, 
painted about 1853, full of rich colouring and 
firm definite handling—a work showing traces, 








perfect and complete of his works, and, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable figure- 
pictures ever executed in Scotland. It was 
followed in 1857 by ‘‘ Oldbuck and Lovel 
in the Study,” in 1860 by ‘The Summons 
to the Secret Tribunal, an Incident in the Life 
of Vesalius,”’ and in 1864 by ** The Spell,”’ an 
important picture by which—along with ‘+ The 


Laing amovg his Household Gods” (1863)— 
he is represeuted in the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 

In 1851 he had been cleeted an Associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and three years 
later he became a full Academician. For a 


tary; and, in 1877, on the death of James 
Drummond, he succeeded him as curator of 
the National Gallery of Scotland, a position in 
which his wide knowledge of art was eminently 
useful, his revised editions of the official 
Catalogue being particularly scholarly and 
accurate. It is to be regretted that he wrote 
so little upon art—the biographical notes in the 
Catalogue of the Academy’s loan exhibition of 
1880, a few anonymous fragments, and the 
letterpress of a privately issued volume on the 
Jate Mr. Gibsou-Craig’s Lwamples of Historic 
Bindings, being ali that can be traced to his 


pen. But he accumulated a series of MS. 
memoranda dealing with the Jess-known 


Scottish painters, which we hope will, in some 
form, see the light, and not share the fate of the 
similar notes collected by the late W. B. 
Johnstone, which were lost after his death. In 
1882 Douglas resigned his curatorship, on his 
election to succeed Sir Daniel Macnee as 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy, which 
was followed by kuighthood, and in 1884 by 
the degree of LL.D., bestowed by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

In 1879 Sir William suffered from a very 
serious attack of illness, which left his heart 
affected and his health much impaired. For 
a time he entirely ceased the practice of his 
art, though he attended with all the earnest- 
ness of a particularly conscientious nature to 
his duties as president, and as a member of 
the Board of Manufactures, of which he was 
appointed a Commissioner in 1882. 

Gradually he resumed his brush, confining 
himself, however, to work in water-colour, and 
producing during the summer months of the last 
few years a series of charming landscapes. It 
wes while engaged in work of this kind that 
he caught a chill, inducing the complications 
which terminated fatally last Monday. 

In virtue of their finished and sensitive 
execution, and their admirable colouring, the 
works of Sir William will always occupy a high 
place among the productions of the Scottish 
school. An interesting volume of photo- 
gravures from the finest of them, with bio- 
graphical and critical letterpress by Mr. J. M. 
Gray, was issued in 1885 by the Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE TEMPLE AT LUXOR. 
88. Jy taspes, Brindisi: July 19, 1801. 
I see in the AcADEMY of July 11 that Mr. 
Henry Wallis, in noticing the fall of the small 
granite colonnade of Ramses II. in the Temple 
of Luxor, proceeds to censure the Egyptian 
Government for not taking more care of the 
temple site. Mr. Wallis thinks that the whole 
site is in great danger from the set of the 
current of the Nile in flood. He says that the 


as do several other of the best Scottish figure- | “set of the stream has been so perilous for the 


pictures of that 
Pre-Raphaelitism. In 1856 his art reached 
its highes‘ point in a rendering of ‘* Hudibras 
and Ralph visiting the Astrologer ”-—the most 


eriod, of the influence of | adjacent houses, that the occupants have on some 


occasions, at high Nile, sat up all night, fearing 
that their houses would be swept away.”’ 
I beg to assure the scientific public that the 








face of the temple site and the embankment at 
the south of the temple have been protected 
since 1885-86. Two spurs of stone have been 
made to the south of the temple at a distance 
of about 300 and 500 yards respectively. 

Although very properly no attempt has becn 
made to turn the current altogether away from 
the temple site face, the current has been so 
far modified as to impinge now on the earthen 
river face, about 100 yards north of the Karnak 
Hotel. There is undoubtedly erosion there, 
and there always will be erosion on this face 
until the river shifts from the eastern bank 
altogether. The present current sweeps along 
the face of the Roman quays, and along the 
stone-protected bavk under Beato’s house and 
the American Mission. Certainly, under the 
Karnak Hotel there was a very serious set in 
1887-88 ; but the then proprietor was too sparing 
of his stone, and did not properly protect his 
frontage. 

The general rule in Upper Egypt about 
river protection is that Government only 
undertakes to protect public works and public 
buildings. Sometimes mosques and tombs are 
protected ; but not in older days, as the ruined 
mosque at Girga testifies. Since 1886 the Irri- 
gation Branch of the Public Works have main- 
tained the two spurs above noted, which are 
necessary to make the current sweep along the 
face of the temple site. 

In my opinion, all the temple sites save, Kom 
Ombo are well protected by Roman quays. We 
find these Roman quays solidly built, with 
stones on which Ptolemaic inscriptions are 
frequent, at El Kab, Isni, Luxor, Armaut, 
Menshiyah, Akhmin, &c. And as we kuow 
that the Nile ceaselessly swings backwards and 
forwards in iis valley ina width of probably 
400 yards, we may be sure that all the above- 
mentioned towns have beer. attacked many 
times since the days of the Romans, and that 
these quays have been sufficient to turn the 
river. 

In conclusion, I do not consider the matter 
at all urgent. In fact, if we (as Mr. Wallis 
suggests) turned the river to the west bank, the 
tourists would suffer great inconvenience in 
having to land on the sand, and would speedily 
wish the river back again. 

J. C. Ross, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Inspector General of Irrigation, Egypt. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
AN exhibition of the works submitted in com- 
petition by students of schools of art through- 


out the kingdom was to be opened in the South 
Kensington Museum to-day (Saturday). 


AccorRDING to a telegram from Cape Town, 
Mr. Theodore Bent, who is ¢xploring the his- 
torical remains in Mashonaland, bas discovered 
some images and pottery at the Zimbabye 
ruins, which are supposed to be of Phoenician 
workmansbip, 


WE hear that the committee of the Paris 
Exhibition has awarded a silver medal and a 
diploma to the American School of Athens. 
Col. Snowdon, the American Minister at Athens, 
has just handed it over, 


THERE has been opened this week, at Norwich, 
under the auspices of the Norwich Art Circle, 
an exhibition of the works of E. T. Daniell, a 
highly gifted amateur of a generation or sv ago, 
who was more or less affiliated with the famous 
Norwich School. Though himself destined to 
be always less eminent than the great masters 
of that school, Cotman and Crome, and though 
known perhaps less widely than some of its 
secondary masters, such as Vincent, Stannard, 
Stark, and Thistle, E. T. Daniell is do doubt 
worthy of a place of distinction, not alone in 
the memory of Norwich and Norfolk men. 
Amongst his other gifts he was an etcher of 
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some individuality and freedom, at a time when 
the true principles of etching were but little 
understood. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey exhibited a marble 
head from the Clereq collection, which seems to 
have formed part of some large Chaldaean 
statuette. Its style, at once powerful and re- 
fined, may be compared with good Greek 
archaic work. 
elaborate arrangement of the hair and beard, in 
contrast with the shaven heads usually found 
in Chaldacan sculpture. M.:Heuzey added that 
the two styles existed side by side in Chaldaea 
from the earliest times: the dressed hair and 
beard distinguishing gods, heroes, and princes ; 
and the shaven head being perhaps a mark of 
sacerdotal office. At the same meeting, M. 
Héron de Villefosse communicated a Roman 
inscription, found between Tézeur and Gafsa, 
in Tunis. It dates from the time of Nerva; 
and it supplies the full name of a consul 
suffectus, already known from a_ consular 
diploma of Trajan preserved in the St. Ger- 
main Museum, as Quintus Fabius Barbarus 
Valerius Magnus Jolianns. He exercised the 
functions of legatus of the province of Numidia, 
in which he was succeeded by L. Munatius 
Gallus, the founder of Thamugadi (Timgad). 
It also mentions a Castellum Thigensium, 
planted on an important route between the 
oasis and the proconsular province, which 
furnishes an additional proof that Roman 
authority extended into the Suhara. 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 
Tue Lyceum Theatre closes to-night, when 
Miss Ellen Terry--who has never worked more 
finely than during the present season—takes 
her benefit. Theatricals in London, which, for 


many weeks, have not prospered too much, are 
now about to have a yet duller time of it. 


Tue St. James’s Theatre, before closing its 
doors, gave a performance of a one-act piece by 
Mr. Walter Frith, for which the attendance of 
the audience was besought at the unearthly 
hour of 7.45 p.m. A great originality in the 
production would alone have justified such a 
demand for the ruthless sacrifice of the dinner- 
hour. And that was hardly forthcoming. Mr. 
George Alexander and Miss Marion Terry played 
indeed amazingly well, being both of them 
thorough craftspeople, and the piece is 
quite well written. But its chief function 
would appear to be to afford the actor-manager 
a the telling sort of part that every actor 
ikes. Moliére is represented in the most 
sympathetic of lights, and is played, as we have 
implied, by Mr. Alexander very skilfully. But 
the piece recalls, far too much—we must 
opine —Mr. Gilbert's highly effective ‘‘ Tragedy 
and Comedy” for it to be of much importance. 
We do not say that there is plagiarism; but 
there is certainly not novelty. The idea is an 
old one ; and its further presentation could only 
be fully justified by an exquisiteness of literary 
treatment which is outside the aim or tbe 
capacity of even a favourable type of modern 
dramatist. 


WE were the witnesses, on one of the latest 
nights of its performance, 
“David Garrick” at the Criterion; and we 
allude to it because it is an instance, unhappily 
very rare, of the possibility of retaining, after 
very likely something like a thousand repre- 
sentations, a perfection, a measure, and a 
restraint in performance which, in the case of 
highly popular pieces, generally vanish after 
the representations have numbered two or three 
hundred. As to the ‘‘measure” and the 


Specially remarkable is the | 


of the familiar | 


‘* restraint,” we do not wish to be misunderstood. 
There is a good deal in the piece itself that is 
frankly farcical. Mr. Ingot’s guests belong to 
low rather than to high comedy. That is bien 
entendu. But that being granted, the restraint 
and measure are still there. Nothing is done 
that was not intended to be done. Discipline 
reigns. As to the individual performances, 
| what remains to be said? Mr. Blakeley is an 
admirable humourist, with a face that is a 
fortune. Mr. Farren, everybody knows, is 
precisely the man for his part. The physical 
and emotional capabilities of Miss Mary Moore 
are in no way strained by the requirements of 
the part of Ada Ingot, which she plays with 
real delicacy and sensitiveness, and with an 
admirable intelligence. The Garrick of Mr. 
Wyndham remains—so far as we know—his 
very best performance. It is full of discretion 
and of manly feeling, and satisfies the critical 
sense from beginning to end. How dexterous 
and quietly impressive is the actor’s bearing in 
the first interview with Mr. Ingot. No popular 
effect is to be made here; all the more is the 
scene a test of the real artistry of the actor. 
Later on come, of course, the opportunities for 
popular effect, and they, it is needless to say, 
are not missed—not one of them. 


A COMEDIETTA entitled ‘ Retaliation,” by 
Mr. Rudolf Dircks, will be produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, on July 27, preceding 
the farcical comedy ‘* Aunt Jack.” 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will be the publishers 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play, ‘‘ Saints and 


Sinners.”’ 


Mr. W. DAVENroRT ADAMS, in A Book of 
Burlesque (Henry)—the latest addition to the 
series known as the ‘‘ Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour ’’—does not profess to give a 
complete history of the subject which he treats. 
He confines himself to the English stage—the 
stage, indeed, on which burlesque has flourished 
the most—and even in his record of burlesque 
in our midst he makes no pretension to be 
thoroughly systematic. He gives us, however, 
as much as we are likely to want, and gives it 
with a nice appreciation of the qualities 
peculiar to a particular school of a particular 
epoch of humour. He treats of the ‘‘ palmy ” 
days and,of classical burlesque, that in 
which, as he observes, Talfourd stood next to 
Planché. He treats of the burlesque of 
history and of fiction, and of the burlesque of 
opera and of the modern drama. And in a 
final chapter he deals with ‘‘the new bur- 
lesque ’’—he is the first person to whom it has 
occurred to consider and analyse it seriously. 
He descants impartially, with tolerance, though 
not with ecstatic joy, upon the merits of those 
whole evening entertaiments which, at the 
Gaiety, have of late years taken the place of 
the briefer burlesques. Mr. Davenport Adams 
being a shrewd, as well asa kindly, critic—and 
a critic, moreover, who does not fail to take 
note of the tendencies of the times—says 
much that is worth saying; and it is un- 
questionable that his book gains in 
attractiveness by the characteristic, yet not 
too copious, extracts which he makes from 
that which is lightest, and sometimes brightest, 
in stage literature. Many is the quaint fancy 
which is quoted and preserved in Mr. Daven- 
port Adams's new volume; and many is the 
admirable pun. The prize pun, we imagine— 
and we have reason to think that the writer 
of the book before us is of our own mind upon 
| the matter—is in the line in which it is 
remarked, with reference to a disagreeable sea 


| passage, undertaken on the Sabbath, that 








‘* this sick transit spoils the glory 0’ Monday.”’ 


Many a half-hour may be far worse spent than 
in following our author in his course over the 
field of English burlesque. 











MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE ninth and last Richter Ccnc2rt took place 
on Monday evening, and again Wagner held 
only a subordinate position in the programme. 
Lohengrin’s ‘‘ Herkunft”’ was declaimed by 
Mr. Barton McGuckin with more force than 
charm. The ‘ Kaisermarsch ” was brilliantly 
performed, but is too powerful for a concert 
room. A new Ballad for chorus and orchestra 
by Dr. Villiers Stanford was performed for the 
first time—a setting of Thomas Campbell’s 
‘The Battle of the Baltic,” a poem which, 
curiously enough, Beethoven once contemplated 
setting to music. Dr. Stanford’s writing is clever 
and there are some excellent effects of con- 
trast; but yet it produces no striking effect. 
Was the choice of poem a happy one? Is the 
story of ‘“‘ Nelson and the North” calculated 
to stir the nobler emotions of acomposer? Dr. 
Stanford has won with this composition little 
more than a succés d’estime. He was recalled 
at the close. The concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. The rendering 
of the instrumental movements was most im- 
pressive. In the choral section the solo 
vocalists were Miss Alice Esty, Miss Damian, 
Messrs. Barton McGuckin and Watkin Mills, 
who all sang in a creditable manner. Of the 
four, Miss Damian and Mr. W. Mills deserve 
the most praise. The Richter choir makes up 
in energy for what it lacks in quality of tone. 
Dr. Richter could not have chosen a_ better 
work with which to close his series of concerts. 
It was the composer’s mightiest effort in the 
department of instrumental music, ‘“ the 
culminating point in the development of 
his genius.” At the close of the concert 
Dr. Richter was recalled several times to 
the platform and overwhelmed with applause. 
In looking back at the concerts of the present 
series one notes a more “eclectic” spirit, but 
we doubt whether Dr. Richter’s policy has been 
altogether a wise one. He is the Wagner con- 
ductor par crcellence, and in the prominence 
given to Wagner in past seasons there was 
surely no proof of narrow-mindedness. He 
was fulfilling a special mission, and, so long as 
the later music-dramas are not given in 
London, one of great utility. 


THE African choir gave a second concert at 
Princes’ Hall on Friday, July 17. There was 
a large audience, and the excellent and 
characteristic singing again proved highly 
attractive. The programme was in part new. 
The ‘‘ Wayside” song and dance, and the 
**Molo koda”’ (good-bye) were interesting 
specimens of Kaflir music. The management 
ought to issue a programme-book giving details 
about native music and musicians. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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Pee THEATRES. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
§. H. Lechmere, W. Wyes, and G. Giddens ; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 


Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 
Preceded, at $.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


GouRT THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


yRITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpnam. 

This Evening, at 8.30, an Operatic Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Audran and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Burnand, entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The ca-t includes Messrs. David James, Charles Conyers, 
Chauncey Olcott, Templar Saxe, W. Dale; Mesdames M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buckstone, and 
Nesville. 

RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Aveustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power; Mes- 
dames Jessie Millward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 


Kingsley, and Kate James. 

LYyFi¢ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Messrs. H. Monkhouse, C. Hayden Coftin, Garden, Lewis, 
Peachey, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel ; Mesdames Geral- 
dine Ulmar, Clements, Rose, Melville, Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 
Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


(Q)PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC, 

Messrs. Marius, Edward Louis, W. Warde, E. Bantock, 
and Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Marion Hood, Alma Stanley, 
Agnes Delaporte. Alice Lethbridge, Linda Verner, A. Hewitt, 
Katie Seymour, L. Gourlay, and Pounds. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepaer. 
This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
__ Preceded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


FATE and FORTUNE; or, the Junior Partner, by James 
J. Blood, by arrangement with Mr. William Calder, on 
MONDAY NEXT, the 27th inst., 

The cast will include Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Geo. Barrett, 
W. R. Sutherland, Bassett Roe, Stephen Caffrey, H. Bedford, 
W. Cheesman, Henry Pagden, T. F. Doyle, Huntley Wright, 
John M. East, C. Medwin, &e ; Mesdames May Whitty, Cicely 
Richards, Sallie Turner. May Protheroe, &c. 


ROYAL . OPE: 











ENGLISH OPERA, 
a Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Every Evening, at 8, IVANHOE, 

Messrs. Eugene Oudin, Norman Salmond, W. H. Burgon, 
Avon Saxon, C. Kenningham, A. Owen, Copland, Wallace 
Brownlow, Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davis; Mesdames 
Macintyre, Groebl, and Donald. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
. Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8 20, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

Messrs. R. Karrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. Thorn- 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Sautmarez, Lawrence, and J. Bond. 


QTRAN D THEATRE. 
K Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wiiuie Evoury. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, KATTI. 

_Messrs. Wilhe Edouin, Eversfield, Dagnall, Barraclough, 
Sidney, &c.; Mesdames Alice Atherton, Illington, Rutland, 
Esmond, and Bennett. 

__ Preceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


TERRYS THEATRE 


PP ing Evening, at 815, THE LANCASHTRE SATLOR. 
a Which, A COMMISSION. Followed by A PANTO- 
> ME REHEARSAL. Mesdames L. Linden, L. Hanbury, 
— IL. ——, ———. oo and E. Chester; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, Forbes- yson, Elliot, C. P. Li ~ 
Coutts, Branscombe, and W. Geena. snlibatatdacranaaii 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


nar Eve hing, at 9, THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Joh —— Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuningham, 
yr nm Carter, Wheatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Phyllis 
‘ytian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, and 


dith Bruce, 
THE SEQUEL. 





Preceded, at 8, by 





W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smrrn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books, Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—-The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


5.—Subseriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange, 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. _ Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. _ 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BBAND & CO.'S Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
B Southampton Buiidings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS, repayable 
on demand. : 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives ¢mall sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


and 


PporteD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
Furnish dec from the Manufactrer, from £10 to g1oqwe, | QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. b.-.i cameo pentane neeinmininnnCiigtiaineiiat™ 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


F. MOEDER, SOLE ADDRESS ~ 
248, 249, 250 Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. MAYFAIR, W. 


On 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 











Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 








President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
that Rt like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“I have never C A 
well. 


tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: OLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS 
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THE ACADEMY. 
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WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY 


Or 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Early next week, square crown 8vo. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 


By G. F, CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ A Hand- 
book of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy.” 


284 pages, 134 Illustrations, price 4s. 


Other Volumes of the Series now in the press :— 


BOTANY. By G. Massee.—LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman 
Wood, M.A.—GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


WOOD-CARVING. By Charles G. 


LELAND,M.A. Feap. ito, with numerous Illustrations, 5s, 

* A very useful book.’”’—Mr. W. H. Howarp, Secretary to 
the Institute of British Wood-Carvers, and Instructor at 
King’s College, London. 

“A splendid help for amateurs and those beginning the 
trade. Without exception, it is the best book I have read at 
present.”"—Mr. T. J. Perntx, Society of Arts Medallist, In- 
structor in Wood-Carving at the People’s Palace. 

“T consivjer it the best manual I have seen.”’—Miss 
THopusoy, Instructor in Wood-Carving at Manchester Tech- 
nical School. 

“Such patient, explicit, step-by-step teaching as Mr. 
Leland’s is, indeed, the only road to excellence.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Far the most thorough work on the subject that has 
appzared.””— St. James's Gazette, 

“ A thoroughly practical manual.” — Speaker. 

“It treats of wood-carving very clearly and practically.” 

Spectator. 


For Irish Intermediate Board’s Junior Grade 
Exam., 1892. 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire 


d’un vieux batean et de son équipage. By ALPHONSE 
DAUDET. .. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by J. BOLELLE, Senior French Master in Dulwich 
College. And 6 Llustrations. Third Edition, Revised, 2s. 
Whittaker’s Modern French Authors. 
* The notes are apposite and well expressed.” 
Journal of Education, 


For the Cambridge Local Examination, 1891. 
LAMARTINE’S JEANNE D’ARC. 


With Introduction. Notes, and full Vocabulary by Pro- 
fessor A. BARRERE, R.M.A., Weolwich, Examiner to 
the War (fttice, &c., Officier de l’Instruction Publique. 
Sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. | Whittaker’s I’vench Series. 


For the Cambridge Local Examination, 1891. 
FREYTAG’S DIE JOURNALISTEN: 


LUSTVIEL IN VIER AKTEN. Authorised Edition. 
Edited, with Literary Introduction and Notes, by Pro- 
fessor F. LANGE, V’h.D., R.M.A., Woolwich. Fourth 
Edition. 28.64. | Whittaker’s Modern German Authors, 


For Victoria University Intermediate Exam., 1892. 
EKKEHARD. Erzahlung des zehnten 


Jahrhunderts, von VICTOR VON SCHEFFEL. Abridged 
Edition, with Introduction and Notes by HERMAN 
HAGER, Ph.D., Lecturer in the German Language and 
Literature in the Owens College, Victoria University, 
Manchester. 3s. {| Whittaker’s Modern German Authors. 


For the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board's 
Higher Certificate Examination, July, 1892. 


DER BIBLIOTHEKAR. Lustspiel von 


G. VON MOSER. Edited by Professor F. LANGE, 
Ph.D. Authorised Edition. Third Revised Edition. 2s. 


[ Whittaker’s Modern German Authors, 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION of 


ENERGY, and its Transformation, Subdivision, and 
Distribution. A Practical Handbook. By GISBERT 
KAPP, C.F, Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Enzivecrs, &c. With 130 Illustrations. Crown svo, 
7s. Gd. | Whittaker’s Specialists’ Series. 
“The book is one of the most interesting and valuable that 
has appeared for some time.” —Suturduy Review, 
** We cannot speak too highly of this admirable book.” 


Electrical Review, 


Sixth Edition, Reviend and Enlarged. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


and MANAGEMENT of ACCUMULATORS. A Prac- 
tical Handbook. By Sir DAVID SALOMONS, Bart., 
M.A., Vice-President of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 
Whitteker’s Library of Arts, Sciences, Manu 
Jactures, and Industries, 

** From a practical point of view the work is an excellent 
book of reference for persons engaged in the management of 
accumulators and installations generally, and teems with 
useful hints, suggestions, and figures for eae working.” 

Rlectricion. 

**Contains a vast amount of really useful information.” 

Rlectrical Review, 


Lonvoy: WHITTAKER & CO, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
I 


By Lady Constance Howard, 
Author of ‘‘ Sweetheart and Wife,’’ ‘‘ Mollie 
Darling,’’ “‘ Only a Village Maiden,”’ <c., 

AND 
Ada Fielder King, 


Author of “It is Written,’ ‘ Lionel 
Villiers,’’ ce. 


MASTER of her LIFE. 


3 vols. [At all Libraries. 


II. 
By Mrs. Alexander. 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,”’ 
“By Woman’s Wit,’ ‘‘ Mona’s 
Choice,’’ ‘‘ Blind Fate,’’ &c. 

3 vols. (Immediately. 


IL. 
By Hawley Smart. 


THRICE PAST the POST. 
In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[July 28th. 


IV. 
By Mrs. Hungerford, 
Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.”’ 


APRIL'S LADY. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. [July 28th. 


V. 
By Florence Warden, 


Author of ‘‘ The House on the 
Marsh.”’ 


A WILFUL WARD. 


In picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[July 28th. 


VI. 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
MATRON or MAID? 


Third Edition. In picture boards, 2s. 
[At all Booksellers and Bookstails. 


VII. 
By F. C. Philips 
AND 


Percy Fendall. 
MARGARET BYNG. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 





PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S/GAY & BIRD'S PUBLICATIONS 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, pp. 346, cloth gilt, 5s. 


JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. 
By ALICE MABEL BACON. 


CONTENTS :—Childhood, Education, rT and Divorce, 
Wife and Mother, Old Age, Court Life, Life in Castle and 
Yashtki, Samurai Women, Peasant Women, Life in the 
Cities, Domestic Service, Epilogue. 


_ “The whole Se of the position of Japanese women— 
in history, social life, education, employments, art, marriage, 
concubinage, popular superstitions, &c.—discloses such a 
wide and fascinating field of inquiry that I wonder no one has 
as yet entered it.”—Extract from Grifis' Mikado’s Empire. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, fancy cloth binding, 28. 6d. 


THE NEW ERA in RUSSIA. 
By CHARLES A. DE ARNAUD, 
PREFACE :—“ Every candid, intelligent man will, on reading 
this little work, see that the Nihilists of Russia were not 


true patriots, but at the best were actuated by very 
unpatriotic motives.” 





New Edition, 12mo, pp. 593, Maps, Plans, and 160 
Illustrations, leather, 16s. 


THE INDEX GUIDE 
To Travel and Art Study in Europe. 
By LAFAYETTE c. LOOMIS. 
Now Ready. Crown vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


ZADOC PINE, and other Stories. 


By H. C, BUNNER, 
Editor of “‘ Puck,” and Author of “ Short Sixes, &c. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 78, and Portrait, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


WALT WHITMAN : 
Liberty in Literature; a Testimonial to 
Walt Whitman. 

By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 

Anti-Jacobin :—* The little volume may be commended to 
anybody who wants to know about the writer of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass.’ The extracts from the poems give a good notion of 
Whitman’s manner.” 


GAY & BIRD, AmeErIcAN Book & NEWSPAPER 
AGEncy, 15, Kiva Witu1am Street, STRAND. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Coytexts ror AUGUST. 

TWO VISITS to the WEST COAST of IRELAND. Miss Batrovs. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH (continued). Mrs. Woops. 

HOW the POOR LIVE. W. M. Cots. 

A MAIDEN SPEECH. R. Suixpier. 

EISENACH and the WARTBURG. Miss Norais. 
THACKERAY’S PORTRAITS of HIMSELF. G. 8. Layarp. 
GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES.—No. 6. Morey Ronerts. 

BY LETHE’S BANKS. Isico Deaxe. 

BEGUN in JEST (continued). Mrs. Newmay, 

SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT BRIDGES UH. C. Beecurye. 
ASTREA REDUX. R. W. Bonn. 

NOTES of the MONTH.—LIBRARY LIST. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 355.—Contents. 

1. MEMOIRS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Il. THE SYSTEM of the STARS, 

111. THE BEATRICE of DANTE. 

IV. RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of PHG@NICTA. 

V. THE CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN MURRAY. 

VI. THE TALES of RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Vil. Leeges ABC EnrEcIvES in the NINETEENTH CEN 





VILL THE REVIVAL of QUAKERISM. 

1X. COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE, 

X. THE MELVILLE and LEVEN MEMOIRS. 

XL. THE INDIVIDUAL and the STATE. 
London: Loremans, Grees, & Uo. 


Price 2s, 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF ETHICS. 


Contents or JULY Neuer. 
THE MODERN CONCEPTION of the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 
Professor Epwarp Cairn. 
es | FUNCTIONS of ETHICAL THEORY. Professor James H. 
YSLor, 





THE MORALITY of NATIONS. Professor W. R. Sorter. 

J. 8. MILLS’S SCIENCE of ETHOLOGY, James Warp. 

VICE and IMMORALITY. R. W. Brack. 

THE PROGRESS of POLITICAL ECONOMY since ADAM SMITH. 

F. W. Mewmas. 

PROGRAMME of SCHOOL of APPLIED ETHICS. 

DISCUSSIONS :—The Moral Aspect of “ Tips” and “ Gratuities.” By 
ona Lapp FRaNKLIN—Notes on Current Periodical Litera- 

BOOK REVIEWS. 





31, Sovrnamrton Srreet, Stranv, W.C. 


London: T. Fisuer Unwis, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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